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Our  central  cities  are  taking  on  a  new  look.  And  there  is  more  to  it  than 
the  surprise  appearance  oj  an  occasional  pedestrian  mall.  Mr.  Opper- 
mann  sets  forth  the  major  central  area  problems,  indicates  some  ways  to 
seek  solutions,  and  informs  us  that  progress  depends  upon  a  close  alli¬ 
ance  between  business  leaders  and  mimicipal  officials. 


TRENDS  IN  THE  CENTRAL  CITY- 
PEOPLE,  PARKING,  AND  PLANNING 
by  Paul  Oppermann 


The  central  city  of  tomorrow  is  taking 
shape  today.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the  day- 
to-day  crises,  patterns  are  being  formed. 
Trends  are  developing. 

If  we  want  to  influence  the  future,  we 
must  pause  to  analyze  these  trends.  In  taking 
a  look  at  the  central  city,  one  fact  is  imme¬ 
diately  clear— downtown  is  not  dead.  But  it 
faces  many  stubborn  problems.  Broad  based 
research  and  planning  are  needed  to  chart 
an  orderly  future.  We  must  begin  by  becom¬ 
ing  aware  of  the  current  trends. 

One  important  trend  is  the  increasing 
realization  that  a  planning  program  can  only 
be  realistic  if  it  is  tied  in  with  the  motiva¬ 
tions  and  the  programs  of  all  the  economic 
forces  in  the  community. 

Private  leadership  and  private  money 
build  the  community.  Public  authorities— 
government  officials  and  planners— provide 
the  framework. 

Paul  Oppermann,  Chicago,  is  executive  director 
oj  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Commission.  He  served  previously  as 
planning  director  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and 
in  various  urban  planning  posts  with  the  federal 
government.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners. 


COMMON  PROBLEMS 

What  are  some  of  today’s  major  questions 
concerning  the  central  city?  There  are  un¬ 
settled  questions  of  city  and  metropolitan  ^ 
development.  What  will  be  the  form  of  I 
metropolitan  and  urban  growth?  How  swift  | 
will  be  the  pace  of  urban  renewal  and  its  fi-  | 
nancing?  The  metropolitan  area— is  it  a 
physical,  social,  economic  entity?  Yes.  Is  it 
a  governmental  entity?  No.  Does  it  need  to 
be?  We  don’t  know. 

Remodeling  the  structure  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  government  opens  an  entirely  new  area  | 
of  experimentation.  We  are  not  now  facing  | 
up  to  the  enormous  problem  of  metropoli-  | 
tan  government.  t 

TORONTO  POINTS  THE  WAY 

In  Toronto,  however,  the  new  “Metro” 
government  is  showing  how  you  can  screen 
out  the  problems  that  are  metropolitan  in 
magnitude  from  those  which  are  merely 
local.  There  are  many  problems  which  ex¬ 
tend  across  municipal  lines.  Even  the  cen¬ 
tral  city  lacks  the  unity  and  support  to  deal 
with  many  metropolitan  problems. 
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DIVIDED  AUTHORITY 

The  Toronto  record  may  point  the  way  to 
coordinated  planning  of  highways,  flood 
control,  transit,  water  supply,  and  other 
clearly  metropolitan  problems.  In  many 
areas  today  these  problems  are  either  un¬ 
solved  or  handled  in  a  piecemeal  fashion 
which  increases  the  cost  of  services,  and  in 
turn,  the  tax  bill. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  continuing 
vitality  of  central  business  districts  in  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  situation.  And  nearly  all  cities  that 
are  of  any  size  today  are  part  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  complex.  This  vitality  is  expressed  in 
various  ways.  For  one  thing,  all  roads  lead  to 
the  central  business  district.  And  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  any  metropolitan  area,  begins  with 
the  planning  of  a  network  of  highways  which 


serve  that  central  city.  These  vital  arteries 
lead  people  in  and  out  for  business,  for 
profit,  and  for  pleasure. 

NEW  LAND  USE  PATTERNS 

Everywhere  today  we  see  central  city  dis¬ 
tricts  being  refurbished,  renovated,  and  re¬ 
designed.  In  some  areas  we  are  witnessing 
the  beginning  of  major  urban  renewal  pro¬ 
grams.  We  see  a  re-arrangement  of  land  and 
building  uses.  We  see  a  new  residential  em¬ 
phasis  in  central  cities  along  with  a  new  in¬ 
stitutional  emphasis.  We  see  significant 
regroupings  as  in  the  insurance  center  that 
is  taking  shape  along  Wacker  Drive  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Chicago  river  west  of  the 
loop.  We  see  more  universities  talking  about 
establishing  campuses  downtown. 

There  is  a  new  interaction  between  out- 


A  PLANNER’S  EYE  VIEW  OF  SOME  CENTRAL  CITIES 

Cities  are  like  people.  They  look,  think,  and  act  differently.  But  they  all  suffer  from  the 
same  ailments.  At  IREM’S  recent  Executive  Management  Conference  in  Chicago,  nationally 
known  planner  Paul  Oppermann  proved  the  point  with  a  run-down  on  a  few  of  our  major 
cities.  Some  of  his  comments— 

NEW  YORK— “I  have  been  too  many  times  in  New  York  when  I  could 
get  almost  anyplace  in  midtown  Manhattan  faster  by  foot  than  by 
any  available  means  of  transportation,  often  including  subways.” 
PHILADELPHIA— “A  new  Philadelphia  is  rising  on  the  foundations  of 
the  old.  This  is  taking  place  right  in  the  most  valuable  and  cen¬ 
trally  situated  part  of  the  community.  It  surprises  and  pleases  every¬ 
one  to  see  taking  form  new  shapes  and  space  relationships— startling 
in  an  old  central  core  area  which  still  has  some  reminders  present 
of  the  sleepy  old  times  when  Philadelphia  used  to  be  called  the 
town  that  pulled  in  the  sidewalks  earlier  than  any  other  big  city 
in  the  country.” 

LOS  ANGELES— “A  city  of  wliich  the  critics  say,  ‘we’ve  seen  the  future 
and  it  doesn’t  work.’  I’ve  long  been  skeptical  of  the  practice  of 
taking  up  about  a  third  of  Los  Angeles  for  parking  and  traffic 
ways.” 

DETROIT— “A  city  operating  on  rubber  tires.  The  automobile  capital  certainly  has  the  right 
to  do  it  this  way.  However,  I  have  grave  doubts  about  any  major  city  being  able  today  to 
operate  a  system  wherein  rubber  tire  vehicles  are  able  to  carry  the  entire  load  of  commuting 
and  commercial  traffic.” 

SAN  FRANCISCO— “At  least  a  dozen  major,  new  buildings,  with  more  coming  all  the  time. 
The  whole  look  and  quality  of  the  place  as  a  central  mart,  bank  commercial  exchange, 
entertainment  and  recreation  area,  and  cultural  complex  has  been  enhanced  and  strength¬ 
ened  thereby.” 


Paul  Oppermann 
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lying  and  centrally  located  areas  within  the 
metropolis  and  what  has  begun  to  be  called 
the  grey  area  in  between.  These  are  the 
blighted  belts  around  the  core,  which  have 
traditionally  housed  industry  and  still  do 
but  where  there  is  a  growing  uncertainty 
over  how  long  industry  will  remain.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  these  areas  are  being  discussed  as  loca¬ 
tions  for  elevator  type  apartments.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  San  Francisco,  and  Pittsburgh  we  can 
observe  the  beginnings  of  this  trend. 

NEED  POLICY  BREAKTHROUGH 

A  major  policy  break-through  is  urgently 
needed,  however,  on  the  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  central  city’s  role  in  relation  to 
the  suburbs  and  in  relation  to  dispersed  in¬ 
dustries  and  shopping  centers.  What  is  more, 
we  are  beginning  to  face  the  significant  ques¬ 
tion  of  competition  between  new  and  estab¬ 
lished  suburban  centers,  as  well  as  with 
downtown.  How,  when,  and  in  what  form 


The  Capitol  Park  Apartments  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  demonstrate  the  concept  of  downtown  liv¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  major  new  trend  in  central  cities. 
The  Capitol  Park  is  the  first  high-rise  building 
to  be  completed  in  the  Southwest  Urban  Re¬ 
newal  Area— site  of  the  once  infamous  slums  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Center  city 
dwellers  here  walk  to  work  in  nearby  agencies. 
The  Capitol  Park  is  managed  by  Shannon  & 
Luchs  Co.,  an  Accredited  Management  Organi¬ 
zation. 

this  break-through  will  come  is  not  known. 
But  we  do  know  that  such  a  break-through  is 
essential  to  broad  decision-making  which 
will  influence  the  comprehensive  metropoli¬ 
tan  form  and  restructuring  of  government. 
This  is  true  because  some  metropolitan 
areas  are  already  becoming  so  unwieldy,  so 
shapeless,  so  difficult  to  manage  that  we  must 
be  pouring  money  by  the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  down  a  seemingly  bottomless 
hole  without  having  come  to  any  decision 
about  how  to  reshape  the  central  city  in  re¬ 
lation  to  its  function  of  serving  the  whole 
metropolitan  area.  We  must  face  also  the 
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question  of  how  far  that  metropolitan  area 
can  go  before  it  bumps  into  another  magnet 
which  begins  to  draw  from  it  and  its  agents. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Current  central  city  and  metropolitan 
planning  programs  are  concerned  with  the 
redesign  of  the  central  city.  We  always  have 
to  start  with  New  York  City  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  almost  too  big  and  too  complex  to 
be  understood  by  anybody.  But  we  still  have 
to  do  business  in  it,  we  still  have  to  work  at 
its  problems,  and  we  still  have  to  look  at  it 
because  the  signs  of  the  present  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  are  clearest  in  the  big  powerful  cities 
such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  and  some 
others. 

New  York  illustrates  a  prime  central  city 
trend.  Big  business  is  making  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  big  city.  New  York’s  concentra¬ 
tion  of  commercial  headquarters— the  big 
corporations,  the  biggest  outfits  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  ones  with  the  most  savvy  and  the 


most  wit  and  the  most  resources,  the  greatest 
number  of  services  or  products— proves  the 
point.  They  are  concentrating  in  the  central 
cities  because  the  central  city  offers  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  face-to-face  contact,  for  con¬ 
ferences,  for  discussions  of  policy,  for  watch¬ 
ing  what  the  other  guy  is  doing.  The  central 
city  function  of  providing  a  headquarters  for 
commerce,  for  finance,  for  merchandising, 
for  insurance,  for  services,  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger. 

Merchandising,  despite  a  somewhat  spotty 
pattern,  is  tending  to  hold  its  own.  In  some 
cases  merchandising  has  dropped  down, 
proving  that  the  influence  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  from  outlying  areas  and  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  is  a  reality.  This  situation  has  not  been 
measured  adequately,  comparatively,  city  by 


More  and  more  central  cities  are  planning  major 
cultural  centers.  Here  is  architect  Edward  Stone’s 
concept  of  the  proposed  national  cultural  center 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 
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city  across  the  country.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
know  what  the  total  picture  is.  However, 
in  some  places  we  know  that  there  are  too 
many  shopping  centers  because  the  fierce 
competition  for  survival  has  already  become 
apparent. 

RAILS  OR  RUBBER  TIRES 

A  major  central  city  problem  today  is 
transportation.  You  cannot  plan  for  rubber 
tire  vehicles  without  planning  for  rush-hour 
service  by  rapid  transit  in  its  own  right  of 
way  on  rails,  or  on  rails  and  rubber  tires  as 
the  French  do  it. 

This  is  a  neglected  area  of  attention  in 
technical  studies.  Policies  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  control  the  volumes  of  traffic  which 
penetrate  in  and  out  of  central  city  areas. 
Transit  is  not  dead.  The  automobile  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  products  of  our  era. 
But  we  have  not  found  the  breakoff  point 
for  its  use.  This  should  be  studied  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  central  city. 

PRIME  PARKING  PROPERTY 

The  first  question  which  occurs  to  a  visi¬ 
tor  in  some  cities  is:  how  can  they  afford  to 
have  so  much  parking  on  one  level?  Block 
after  block  of  prime  property  is  covered  with 
automobiles.  Our  major  policy  break¬ 
through  should  help  solve  the  puzzle  of  how 
we  use  the  automobile,  how  we  separate  the 
automobile  from  the  truck,  and  how  we  re¬ 
late  the  automobile  to  the  truck  and  the  rail? 
This  is  one  of  the  big  unsettled  matters. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

Moving  to  specific  examples  of  how  com¬ 
munities  are  attacking  their  central  area 
problems,  let  us  consider  two  major  cities 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  country— Philadel¬ 
phia  and  San  Francisco. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  interest  us  in  con¬ 
nection  with  trends  in  what  is  happening  in 


Philadelphia.  There  the  central  city  pro¬ 
gram  is  going  ahead  with  top  level  business 
leadership,  an  excellent  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  business  decision  makers  and  the 
city  administration,  and  all  the  necessary 
new  types  of  strategic  organizations. 

BUSINESS  LEADERSHIP 

In  the  top  business  command  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  a  strategic  financing  organization  to 
put  money  into  necessary  planning,  to  open 
the  monetary  bottleneck,  and  to  provide 
money  for  research  studies  which  move  too 
slowly  through  the  city  processes.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia  there  is  a  whole  host  of  govern¬ 
mental  agencies— well  staffed,  well  equipped 
—working  with  each  other  and  with  the 
university.  Philadelphia  provides  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  how,  through  careful  re¬ 
design,  the  new  functions  of  the  central 
business  area  are  being  shaped.  f 

A  balanced  emphasis  is  being  placed  on| 
both  private  projects  and  magnets  of  thel 
type  which  draw  large  crowds  to  the  business  I 
district  and  help  maintain  its  strength.  | 

Independence  Hall  will  be  set  in  a  na¬ 
tional  park  with  a  state  park  nearby.  There 
is  a  range  of  types  of  new  dwellings.  There 
is  a  program  to  conserve  and  rehabilitate 
some  of  the  old  row  houses.  The  whole  ef¬ 
fort  is  carefully  planned  block  by  block  so 
the  overall  area  begins  to  provide  important 
new  opportunities  for  private  investment, 
private  living,  and  private  business.  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  performing  the  closest  textured 
planning  that  I  know  of  in  the  country.  It  is 
well  worth  study. 

VALUE  OF  MARKET  STUDIES 

San  Francisco  provides  an  example  of  the 
importance  of  planning  and  research  as  a 
method  of  waking  a  community  up  to  its 
own  potential.  In  1955  we  presented  a  report 
on  the  possible  modernization  of  downtown 
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San  Francisco.  Since  then  a  dozen  new  sky¬ 
scrapers  have  risen  on  Montgomery  Street. 
Our  report  helped  stimulate  this  develop¬ 
ment.  Our  market  studies  disclosed  how 
strong  and  healthy  the  area  was.  This  type 
of  planning  and  market  research  is  needed 
in  community  after  community  across  the 
country  to  detect  and  direct  the  trends  that 
are  developing  in  our  central  cities. 

San  Francisco  has  a  long  way  still  to  go  but 
it  is  the  only  central  city  set  in  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  complex  which  has  thought  through  the 
relationship  of  private  automobile  transpor¬ 
tation  to  public  transportation.  The  Bay 
area  has  designed  a  public  transportation 
system  to  serve  the  whole  present  and  future 
development  up  to  1990  and  beyond. 

BALANCE  TRANSIT  AND  ROADS 

The  program  of  rapid  transit  should  be  in 
balance  with  the  planning  of  highways.  If 
Toronto  is  any  index,  great  values  will  be 


Here  is  an  entrance  view  of  the  planned  national 
cultural  center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  an  example 
of  the  growing  trend  of  building  diversified  en¬ 
tertainment  and  art  centers  in  central  cities. 

created  by  a  modern,  coordinated  transpor¬ 
tation  system  which  will  attract  people  back 
into  transit  and  supplement  the  service  of 
the  automobile.  The  San  Francisco  transit 
proposal  was  based  upon  a  study  of  pop¬ 
ulation  growth,  employment,  industry, 
economic  factors,  and  the  rate  of  land  ab¬ 
sorption.  It  was  based  on  careful  estimates  of 
future  expansion  and  land  development  pat¬ 
terns  throughout  the  metropolitan  area.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  San 
Francisco  will  adopt  this  plan. 

The  framework  of  central  city  resurgence, 
the  strengthening  of  favorable,  existing 
trends,  and  the  elimination  of  undesirable 
trends  has  much  to  do  with  the  relationship 
of  the  central  city  to  its  metropolitan  area. 
It  has  much  to  do  with  the  question  of 
whether  transit  can  stage  a  comeback  and 
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if  so  in  what  form?  It  has  much  to  do  with 
the  unfolding  functions  of  the  grey  areas. 

Grey  areas  can  be  used  for  a  great  many 
things  that  are  not  now  common  in  central 
cities.  Residential  and  institutional  uses  will 
be  among  the  major  functions  of  the  grey 
areas.  These  areas  can  be  adapted  to  differ¬ 
ent  uses  in  different  communities.  Among 
them  can  be  entertainment  and  recreational 
centers,  universities,  and  other  projects 
which  enhance  a  city’s  cultural  life. 

The  urban  future  must  be  built  on  cen¬ 
tralization,  plus  planned  de-centralization, 
plus  planned  dispersement,  and  coordina¬ 
tion  between  downtown  activities  and  the 
things  that  are  going  on  outside  the  central 
city. 

COMMISSION  A  MUST 

This  requires  an  agency  I  think  every 
metropolitan  area  is  going  to  have,  namely, 
a  metropolitan  planning  commission.  Such 
a  commission  can  play  a  key  role  in  stimu¬ 
lating  coordinated  development.  It  will 
identify  and  separate  metropolitan  prob¬ 
lems,  which  for  maximum  economy  and 
efficiency  require  metropolitan  solutions, 
from  purely  local  matters.  Among  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  many  areas  are  finding  metro¬ 
politan  in  scope  are  transportation,  flood 
control,  water  supply,  air  pollution,  and 
waste  disposal.  A  planning  commission 
which  cuts  across  jurisdictional  lines  pro¬ 
vides  an  ideal  vehicle  to  study  and  a  public 
forum  to  discuss  these  problems. 

Research  and  development  have  become 
basic  functions  of  every  modern  corpora¬ 
tion.  Research  and  development  efforts 
undergird  the  nation’s  space  and  defense 
programs.  But  this  same  function  of  research 
and  development  is  still  a  stepchild  in  the 
conduct  of  municipal  affairs.  Cities  must  be¬ 
gin  to  research  their  problems,  or  accept  the 
likelihood  of  a  wobbly,  haphazard  future. 


RESEARCH  NEGLECTED 

Our  cities  are  multi-million  dollar  opera¬ 
tions.  Yet  we  have  no  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs  devoted  to  understanding 
the  intricate  relationships  of  all  the  private 
enterprises  which  make  up  these  communi¬ 
ties.  Furthermore,  we  cannot  have  govern¬ 
ments  which  are  well  informed  unless  they 
do  a  real  research  job.  Our  complicated 
urban  civilization  requires  this  of  business 
and  industry.  Why  should  it  not  be  required 
of  city  administrations. 

Assuming  that  we  have  the  proper  plan¬ 
ning  agencies  and  local  attitudes,  what  are 
some  of  the  principles  to  be  applied  to  the 
functional  re-design  of  our  cities?  Every¬ 
where  now  you  hear  about  pedestrian  malls. 
Are  they  a  fad?  Is  this  just  a  gimmick? 

In  a  great  many  cases  these  malls  are  rela¬ 
tively  meaningless.  A  pedestrian  mall  cannot 
be  effective  unless  it  is  related  to  a  study  of 
the  whole  traffic  pattern. 

There  are  now  serious  discussions  in 
many  cities  of  ways  to  separate  pedestrian 
movements  from  traffic,  and  to  sort  out  pas¬ 
senger  from  truck  traffic. 

SEPARATE  PEOPLE  AND  TRAFFIC 

The  separation  of  vehicles  from  pedestri¬ 
ans  is  a  practical  possibility  in  every  big  city. 
The  Chicago  central  area  plan  provides  for 
this.  A  number  of  plans  are  in  the  making 
now,  including  the  possibility  of  tying  pe¬ 
destrian  walks  and  moving  sidewalks  into 
the  main  commuting  lines  converging  west 
of  the  loop. 

It  is,  in  a  sense,  amusing  to  recognize  that 
the  only  city  in  the  world  which  has  so  far 
accomplished  separation  of  the  pedestrian 
and  the  vehicle  is  a  very  old  city  indeed.  It  is 
a  highly  successful  city,  and  there  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  reason  why  pedestrians  and  vehicles  are 
separated.  The  city  is  Venice. 


Trends  in  the  Central  City 
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Venice  is  a  whole  series  of  linked  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  You  can  walk  from  neighborhood 
to  neighborhood  over  foot  bridges,  down 
side  alleys,  along  the  water’s  edge,  without 
taking  any  chance  of  being  bumped  by  a 
vehicle.  It  is  not  easy  to  paddle  a  gondola 
over  a  foot  bridge  at  an  intersection. 

NEED  VENICE  PRINCIPLE  HERE 

Venice  functions  on  the  kind  of  principle 
we  are  beginning  to  believe  is  necessary 
here.  In  city  after  city  we  find  that  plans  are 
not  necessarily  tied  to  the  past,  nor  unwil¬ 
ling  to  learn  from  it. 

It  is  clear,  then  that  central  city  planning 
should  give  high  priority  to  a  detailed  study 
of  the  city’s  functions.  This  study  must  have 
the  aid  of  top  business  advisory  groups. 
Plans  for  re-design  and  functional  reorgani¬ 
zation  should  be  based  on  the  kind  of  cost 
and  benefit  analysis  associated  with  big  en¬ 
gineering  projects.  In  San  Francisco,  we 
were  fond  of  pointing  out  that  the  old  prod¬ 
uce  market  provided  a  tax  return  to  the 
city  of  $500,000  a  year.  After  re-development 
of  this  area,  on  conservative  estimates,  it 
would  bring  in  six  times  the  revenue.  This 
is  just  on  real  property  tax  accounts. 

NEW  VALUES 

Re-development  of  the  market  area  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  $250  to  $300 
million  of  new  private  investment. 

Every  city  needs  an  orderly  community 
plan,  backed  by  business  leaders,  which  will 
strengthen  the  whole  central  area  among  its 
major  objectives,  as  a  core  and  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  community  institution  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  metropolis.  This  has  not 
yet  been  achieved  in  very  many  places.  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Haven  have 
moved  a  long  way,  however. 

If  a  city  is  to  have  an  effective  program, 
it  must  develop  an  organization  to  create  a 


real  partnership  between  local  government 
and  the  business  community.  There  must  be 
cooperation  between  the  public  decision 
makers  and  the  leading  citizens.  The  kind 
of  organization  necessary  can  thrash  out 
policy,  utilizing  the  brains  of  the  business 
community  and  the  brains  of  professionals 
in  many  fields— market  analysts,  land  econ¬ 
omists,  brokers,  managers,  and  many  others. 

To  get  a  program  moving,  there  must  be 
unity  of  command  based  upon  agreement 
on  the  civic  targets.  This  agreement  must 
be  sought  even  when,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
a  big  community,  the  central  city  adminis¬ 
tration  is  Democratic  and  the  big  powers  in 
the  business  community  are  Republican. 

HIGH  MORALE  DEVELOPS 

The  challenge  of  the  urban  revolution  is 
being  met.  One  sign  of  it  is  the  growing 
pride  and  high  morale  of  the  top  command 
in  many  communities.  The  traditional  pre¬ 
occupation  with  getting  and  spending  has 
moved  over  a  bit.  America  generally  has 
made  the  economic  break-through.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  solved  all  our 
problems.  It  does  mean,  however,  that 
Americans  are  realizing  that  we  now  have 
some  other  important  jobs  to  get  on  with 
which  are  as  challenging  as  the  one  we  have 
mastered  in  making  an  economic  break¬ 
through. 

CULTURAL  BREAK-THROUGH 

One  of  these  jobs  is  to  achieve  a  cultural 
break-through.  In  New  York  City  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  is  only  the  most  striking  and  most  dra¬ 
matic  example  of  something  that  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  appear  in  city  after  city  across  the 
United  States.  We  are  concerned  with  profit 
making  and  profit  taking.  We  must  be, 
otherwise  this  mighty  economy  we  have 
built  will  fall  flat  on  its  face.  But  at  the 


same  time  we  are  becoming  more  and  more 
concerned  with  developing  in  our  cities  the 
framework  for  cultural  activities.  An  aes¬ 
thetic  urban  environment  will  bolster  the 
central  city’s  position  as  the  active  heart  of 
metropolitan  life  and  add  lustre  to  the  life 
of  every  city  dweller. 

POWERFUL  FORCES  AT  WORK 

Our  central  cities  are  vitally  alive.  Power¬ 
ful  forces  are  at  work.  Significant  trends  are 
emerging.  There  is  a  growing  acceptance  of 
the  need  for  central  city  planning  in  coordi¬ 
nation  with  broad  metropolitan  area  plan¬ 
ning.  Planners  and  businessmen  are  getting 
together  to  serve  the  best  interests,  present 


A  current  central  city  trend  is  the  development 
of  motels  to  serve  visitors  seeking  convenient] 
parking  and  family  accommodations  near  down  i 
town.  One  of  the  pacesetters  in  this  field  is  the] 
Marriott  Motor  Hotel  located  five  minutes  front] 
the  White  House  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  twin 
bridges  leading  across  the  Potomac  River  into: 
Washington,  D.  C. 


and  future,  of  their  communities.  Serious 
work  is  being  done  to  unsnarl  the  traffic  con¬ 
fusion.  The  importance  of  mass  transit  to  a 
smoothly  functioning  central  city  complex 
is  being  recognized.  The  central  city  is  more 
and  more  becoming  the  most  favored  loca¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  business,  but  of  vast  head¬ 
quarters  functions,  modern  apartments,  and 
diversified  cultural  facilities. 
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When  an  owner  marvels  at  a  manager’s  pin-point  accuracy  in  estimat¬ 
ing  a  property’s  potential  income,  he  may  wonder  just  what  kind  of  a 
crystal  ball  the  manager  gazes  into  for  these  predictions.  Here  in  detail 
are  the  methods,  facts,  and  forms  which  lie  behind  that  crystal  ball  and 
result  in  maximum  yields  through  income  and  expense  analyses. 


BEHIND  THAT  CRYSTAL  BALL 

bji  William  S.  Everett,  cpm 


A  GREAT  MANY  OF  US  make  budgets  and  pre¬ 
pare  financial  statements,  but  very  few  of  us 
really  read  them  intelligently,  or  use  them 
after  they  are  made. 

Some  of  us  are  apprehensive  about  prop¬ 
erty  statements  made  by  others,  and  we  fre¬ 
quently  do  not  expect  enough  from  our  own 
statements. 

Careful  income  and  expense  analysis  is 
something  more  than  crystal  ball  gazing. 
Statements  and  budgets  to  be  effective  must 
result  from  a  complete  review  and  analysis 
of  the  individual  property  in  the  context  of 
its  environment,  condition,  and  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  owner. 

We  must  learn  to  look  at  financial  state¬ 
ments  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  get  more 
out  of  them.  We  must  learn  to  utilize  this 
method  of  intelligently  analyzing  building 
operations. 

The  word  budget  is  derived  from  the 
French  term  “bougette”  meaning  a  bag  or 
purse.  It  is  the  purse  in  which  the  old  lady 
who  runs  the  household  keeps  her  keys,  all 
her  money,  and  her  reserves  for  rainy  days. 

William  S.  Everett,  Chicago,  is  vice  president 
of  Browne  ir  Storch,  Inc.  a  realty  and  management 
firm,  and  is  a  recognized  authority  on  cooperative 
apartments.  He  heads  IREM’s  Division  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 


So  a  budget  is  just  a  bag  in  which  we  put 
all  of  our  reserves  for  future  operations.  Our 
dictionaries  today  define  it  as  “a  program  for 
essential  needs  for  a  certain  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion.”  This  brings  us,  then,  to  the  point  that 
if  we  are  to  make  an  intelligent  budget  or  an 
intelligent  financial  statement,  we  must 
know,  first  of  all,  the  plan  of  operation  or  the 
ownership  objective. 

OWNERSHIP  OBJECTIVES 

In  considering  real  estate  investments  to¬ 
day  we  know  that  owners  are  inspired  by 
many  different  motives.  Each  owner  has  a 
particular  plan  of  operation.  One  man  may 
buy  a  piece  of  property  with  the  expectation 
that  he  will  paint  it,  put  some  new  shrub¬ 
bery  around  the  door,  and  in  six  months  sell 
it,  hoping  to  receive  far  more  than  he  paid 
for  it.  His  plan  of  operation  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  man  who  wants  to 
operate  a  property  for  many  years  and  de¬ 
velop  the  maximum  amount  of  income  over 
a  long  pull.  We  have  a  definition  in  the 
Management  Institute  school  to  the  effect 
that  ‘‘management  is  the  production  of  the 
maximum  income  for  the  full  economic  life 
of  the  property.” 

That  definition  certainly  prevents  one 
from  interpreting  management  as  bleeding 
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a  property  over  a  short  period,  or  buying  and 
immediately  selling,  or  any  intermediate  ob¬ 
jectives.  Normally,  the  production  of  the 
maximum  income  over  the  economic  life  of 
the  property  is  the  objective  of  most  owners. 

Now,  because  of  the  accelerated  depreci¬ 
ation  provisions  of  the  income  tax  laws,  an 
owner  may  find  it  more  advantageous  to  roll 
over  his  investments  in  certain  properties 
at  the  end  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  years; 
re-invest  in  other  similar  buildings;  and 
re-invest  again,  by  means  of  the  trade  mecha¬ 
nism.  His  purpose  is  to  improve  the  depreci¬ 
ation  picture— the  taking  of  so-called  “tax 
free  dollars.” 

MOST  OWNERS  SEEK  INCOME 

If  we  assume  that  the  majority  of  owners 
are  going  to  seek  the  development  of  the 
maximum  income  for  the  full  economic  life 
of  a  property,  that  gives  us  a  direct  approach 
to  making  a  financial  statement  and  an  in¬ 
telligent  budget.  The  fact  that  we  do  this  is 
really  a  challenge  to  good  management.  It 
proves  that  one  actually  can  foretell  what  is 
coming  up,  that  one  has  analyzed  the  prop¬ 
erty  correctly,  and  that  one  is  willing  to 
stick  his  neck  out  as  to  what  will  be  the 
future  of  this  property. 

Some  will  say  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  what  the  appraiser  goes  through  in 
setting  up  a  forecast  of  property  and  what 
the  manager  does  when  he  sets  up  a  budget 
for  property.  But  I  think  there  is  a  very 
basic  difference  in  approach.  The  manager 
bears  the  burden  of  the  property.  It  is  his 
job  to  create  more  income  than  was  pro¬ 
duced  previously.  He  must  do  so  by  creative 
effort,  and  still  maintain  the  property  ade¬ 
quately  for  its  full  natural  life. 

In  other  words,  the  manager  must  create 
a  longer  and  better  cash  flow,  by  means  of 
the  way  he  operates  the  property.  In  making 
our  statements  as  managers,  we  are  seeking 


to  point  out  hidden  values  that  were  not  de¬ 
tected  before.  It  may  be  by  creating  addi¬ 
tional  uses  for  space,  or  re-subdividing  space, 
or  providing  additional  maintenance,  or 
adding  air  conditioning  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  that  we  will  create  a  better  income! 
flow. 

SALES  APPROACH 

Salesmen  have  a  different  approach  also 
when  they  prepare  financial  statements.  The 
salesman  deals  with  the  probabilities  of  con¬ 
tinuing  past  performance,  and  his  state¬ 
ments  are  predicated  on  how  a  property  has 
operated  before.  He  does  not  go  into  all  the 
possibilities  that  might  spring  from  more 
complete  development  of  the  property.  In¬ 
come  experienced  is  one  thing,  but  income 
expected  is  another.  As  managers  we  must 
consider  the  full  development  of  a  property 
and  the  full  maintenance  of  it,  and  we  must 
not  overlook  those  items  of  expense  which 
salesmen  frequently  do. 

Recently  I  was  selling  a  property  in  Chi¬ 
cago’s  west  side.  After  I  met  the  prospective 
client  at  the  front  door  of  a  typical  24-unit 
walk-up  building,  he  started  to  look  around 
a  little  bit  and  said,  “It  looks  pretty  good. 
What  are  taxes?” 

I  said,  “Oh,  I’ve  got  a  statement  over  in 
the  car.  I’ll  give  you  all  the  figures.” 

“I  don’t  want  any  figures,”  he  said,  “you 
just  tell  me,  what  are  taxes  and  how  many 
times  rent?”  He  believed  he  was  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  make  up  any  statement  of  opera¬ 
tion  by  using  his  own  rules.  He  did  not  want 
to  be  misled  by  my  figures. 

That  is  a  typical  sales  approach  and  may 
be  sufficient  when  you  are  dealing  with  a 
uniform  type  of  property— the  magical  walk- 
up  that  we  have  so  many  thousands  of  in 
Chicago.  They  all  operate  alike.  Their  ex¬ 
penses  are  very  similar.  Their  income  pat¬ 
terns  are  similar.  The  only  thing  people 
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want  to  know  is  “how  many  times  rent,”  is 
the  price.  Now,  as  managers  we  know  that 
does  not  give  one  a  very  good  picture  of  the 
property.  Furthermore,  we  in  our  office  have 
also  found  that  by  analysis  of  the  statements 
of  past  experience  we  often  can  find  a  key  to 
“sleepers.” 

How  is  that  done?  It  is  done  because  the 
study  of  past  expenses  will  give  a  key  to 
ownership  policies.  The  ownership  policies 
of  the  past  may  indicate  a  way  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  more  and  better  income.  Now 
what  do  I  mean  by  that? 

BLEEDING  DEPRESSES  INCOME 

Simply  that  management  policy  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  income  stream  from  a  property 
year  after  year.  If  a  person  bleeds  his  prop¬ 
erty  the  income  stream  changes  radically. 
Not  the  first  year,  not  the  second  year.  But 
beginning  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
years  a  property  which  is  bled  is  going  to 
begin  losing  income  and  depressing  the  rent 
level  of  competitors  in  the  neighborhood. 

People  will  find  it  more  desirable,  now 
that  they  can  choose  space  from  the  surplus 
on  the  market,  to  choose  an  apartment  across 
the  street  that  is  better  maintained,  rather 
than  remain  in  a  building  suffering  from 
deferred  maintenance.  And  so  this  bleeding 
process,  as  it  goes  on,  reaps  its  own  harvest 
of  lower  rents. 

If  you  find  a  property  in  a  typical  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  seems  to  be  getting  a  bit  less 
rental  than  the  prevailing  rates  and  the  sales¬ 
man  tries  to  tell  you,  “this  is  fine,  oh,  this  is 
fine,  you  can  go  in  there  and  raise  those 
rents,”  do  not  be  misled.  He  is  really  saying 
that  the  property  is  under-rented  according 
to  the  best  buildings  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  that  money  will  have  to  be  spent  to  re¬ 
habilitate  it  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  in¬ 
come.  Those  properties  are  usually  the  ones 
we  want  to  buy. 


MAINTENANCE  MAKES  INCOME 

Our  clients  feel  that  we  should  have  the 
best  property  in  the  neighborhood,  but  it 
must  be  a  property  that  fits  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  You  cannot  gild  the  lily  too  much. 
You  cannot  create  $300-per-month  apart¬ 
ments  in  a  $100-a-month  neighborhood.  But 
if  you  have  $100  to  $125  rentals  in  a  typical 
$125  neighborhood  you  will  be  better  off  to 
offer  real  values  at  $125  and  get  satisfied 
tenants,  than  to  bleed  your  building  and  get 
only  $100  a  month.  Adequate  maintenance 
of  a  building  is  the  real  key  to  long  range 
development  of  income. 

If  we  are  to  make  an  intelligent  financial 
statement  concerning  a  building  and  if  we 
are  to  produce  an  intelligent  budget  as  a 
forecast,  all  work  must  start  with  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  property.  Said  another  way, 
we  must  have  inspection  before  estimation. 

INSPECTION  ESSENTIAL 

Physical  inspection  provides  essential, 
basic  data  to  start  a  financial  statement.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  sit  in  high  places  and  study  financial 
statements  of  corporations,  those  in  financial 
houses  who  attempt  to  rate  the  production 
of  manufacturing  industries,  may  sit  back 
and  deal  with  financial  statements.  But 
those  of  us  who  deal  in  real  estate  cannot 
do  that  and  at  the  same  time  make  an  in¬ 
telligent  analysis  of  a  property.  The  prop¬ 
erty  must  be  inspected.  The  physical  inspec¬ 
tion  reveals  the  pattern  of  life  of  the 
particular  property. 

When  you  make  an  inspection,  you  must 
use  a  check  list.  IREM  has  developed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  check  lists  which  you  can  use.  It  of¬ 
fers  one  very  comprehensive  list  for  office 
buildings.  In  the  apartment  field  there  is 
one  for  the  interior  and  one  for  the  exterior. 
You  can  buy  these  forms  and  use  them  in 
your  own  office.  They  will  help  you  make  an 
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intelligent  approach  to  preparing  the  finan¬ 
cial  statement  for  your  building.  They  will 
help  you  check  into  the  character,  condition, 
and  needs  of  the  property,  as  well  as  estimate 
the  expenses. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  in  army  field 
orders,  one  of  the  opening  paragraphs  is  the 
report  of  enemy  intelligence— an  estimate  of 
what  the  enemy  is  doing.  It  is  a  complete 
catalog  of  all  possible  courses  of  action  open 
to  the  enemy.  The  fundamental  function  of 
this  analysis  in  every  order  is  to  avoid  being 
surprised  by  any  event,  to  be  prepared  for 
every  contingency.  We  must  approach  a  fi¬ 
nancial  statement  in  the  same  way.  We  must 
never  be  surprised  by  what  happens  three 
months,  six  months,  or  a  year  from  now. 

Our  financial  estimate  must  make  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  future.  It  should  bring  about 
a  full  and  proper  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  property.  We  use  budgets  a 
great  deal  in  our  office.  We  operate  many 
cooperatives,  and  it  is  absolutely  impera¬ 
tive  that  those  properties  function  on  a 
budgeted  basis. 

REVIEW  PAST  OPERATIONS 

In  starting  to  work  on  a  budget  after  the 
physical  inspection,  the  usual  approach  is 
to  review  what  has  been  happening  before. 
It  is  our  custom  to  prepare  a  large  work¬ 
sheet  which  includes  a  review  of  the  last  five 
to  12  years’  experience,  together  with  an 
estimate  of  what  we  expect  to  come  in  the 
future. 

The  past  years’  statements  give  one  a  very 
accurate  picture  of  the  degree  of  main¬ 
tenance  that  has  been  practiced  up  to  this 
point.  These  are  coupled  with,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by,  the  report  of  physical  condition. 
As  an  example,  one  physical  condition  re¬ 
port  we  made  just  a  short  while  ago,  actually 
covered  28  pages.  This  building  was  about 
to  undergo  a  major  rehabilitation  and  the 


owner  wanted  to  know  everything  that  the 
building  was  going  to  need  in  the  way  of 
unusual  maintenance  expenditures  within 
the;  next  10  to  15  years.  And  so  the  degree  of  I 
completeness  of  inspection  is  dependent  ^ 
upon  the  owner’s  program.  | 

We  set  up  in  our  report  of  physical  in-  | 
spection,  those  things  which  need  immedi-  ? 
ate  attention  and  those  things  which  are  op- 1 
tional  according  to  style  (for  instance  f 
whether  or  not  to  put  in  new  sidewalks,  \ 
whether  or  not  to  spend  $1,800  to  clean  the  I 
stone  front,  whether  or  not  to  install  fans  to 
run  the  fireplaces,  whether  or  not  to  provide 
new  canopies,  and  similar  matters  of  taste).  ; 
But  we  recognize  that  within  five  years  we 
will  need  a  new  roof  on  the  boiler  rooms  and  ; 
$7,500  worth  of  tuck-pointing;  and  within  J 
ten  years  we  will  have  to  re-anchor  the  fire 
escapes,  have  the  steel  work  gone  over,  and  i 
perform  other  major  maintenance.  ^ 

So  the  key  to  estimating  future  needs 
is  physical  inspection  first,  supplemented 
when  required  by  reports  of  an  expert.  For 
example,  we  may  call  in  a  roof  man  to  get 
an  estimate  on  a  new  roof,  or  we  may  check 
with  the  elevator  experts  for  the  estimated  i 
repairs  that  will  be  needed  over  the  next  five  ? 
years  on  elevators.  | 

RELY  ON  EXPERTS 

We  rely  upon  experts  rather  than  our-  i 
selves.  We  know  there  are  certain  rules  of  I 
thumb  for  estimating.  We  have  been  | 
through  the  mill  many  times.  But  still  we  do  1 
not  rely  upon  past  experience,  but  instead  I 
we  try  to  go  directly  to  the  experts.  This  rou-  I 
tine  is  all  preliminary  to  making  up  a  good  1 
financial  statement.  I 

Our  next  step  in  making  up  the  financial  | 
estimate  is  the  problem  of  intangibles. 
Neighborhood  trends  are  most  important. 
What  is  going  to  happen  in  the  near  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  far  as  face-lifting  is  concerned? 
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I  If  all  nearby  owners  are  polishing  up  the 
doors  and  sand-blasting  the  fronts  of  the 
buildings,  then  we  too,  must  consider  these 
j  things  necessary. 

Next  we  have  to  consider  the  vacancy 
trend.  Today  vacancies  form  a  changing  pat¬ 
tern.  A  few  short  months  ago  most  Chicago 
vacancies  existed  in  one-bedroom  apart¬ 
ments.  Two-bedroom  units  were  in  real  de¬ 
mand  here.  Now  the  situation  is  reversed. 
This  affects  the  flow  of  income  anticipated 
for  the  next  three  or  four  years. 

BUDGET  WORK  SHEETS 

I  One  work  sheet  sample  is  for  an  apart- 
|ment  building  budget.  It  is  used  for  both 
new  buildings  and  to  make  up  the  budgets 
for  existing  buildings.  On  schedule  No.  1, 
you  will  notice  that  there  are  four  items 
which  have  an  asterisk  before  the  names. 
These  mean  that  there  is  a  special  work 
r  sheet  provided  which  gives  you  certain  for- 
^  mulas  and  certain  means  of  estimating  the 
electricity  demand,  the  exterior  painting, 
the  interior  painting,  insurance  costs,  and 
I  others. 

I  We  find  that  it  is  not  enough  just  to  use 
I  rules  of  thumb  if  we  want  to  estimate  closely. 
We  must  get  down  to  greater  detail.  On 
Schedule  No.  1  you  will  find  three  columns: 
(1)  a  column  for  the  total  dollars  which  are 
estimated  for  each  item;  (2)  a  column  for 
the  average  PRPA  (that  means  nothing 
more  mysterious  than  “per  room,  per  an¬ 
num,”  and  if  we  take  our  dollars  total  and 
divide  into  this  our  room  count,  we  deter¬ 
mine  what  our  room  costs  are  per  annum); 
and  (3)  a  column  for  total  dollar  cost  per 
item  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  income. 
These  three  figures  for  each  item  make  use¬ 
ful  comparisons  and  are  helpful  in  keeping 
the  figures  reasonable  and  appropriate.  The 
first  column  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  esti¬ 
mate,  but  the  other  columns  provide  checks 


and  comparisons  which  will  keep  you  from 
making  extreme  miscalculations. 

A  YARDSTICK  TO  CHECK 

To  check  your  figures  you  can  compare 
them  with  others’  experiences  through  the 
special  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Property 
Management  which  contains  the  apartment 
building  experience  exchange.  Like  all 
measuring  rods,  it  must  be  used  with  discre¬ 
tion  and  care.  You  cannot  just  open  the  book 
and  find  the  magic  number.  It  takes  intelli¬ 
gent  comparison  and  interpolation. 

The  first  summary  in  the  book,  for  in¬ 
stance,  covers  operating  costs  of  elevator 
type  apartment  buildings  in  a  number  of 
areas,  and  we  can  find  Chicago  in  the  third 
column,  and  we  can  find  that  our  heating 
cost  in  Chicago  for  19  buildings,  for  3,425 
rooms,  is  $40  per  room  per  annum;  and 
other  cities  are  comparable.  We  find  also 
that  this  figure  is  reflected  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  income. 

We  can  turn  also  to  the  next  summary 
and  find  that  there  is  a  great  variance  in  the 
operating  experience  between  buildings 
built  at  different  times.  This  booklet  sets 
up  a  special  category  for  buildings  insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
The  last  page  of  the  Experience  Exchange 
book  provides  a  place  to  compare  your 
building  with  others  in  these  special  cate¬ 
gories.  You  compare  averages  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  category,  in  the  same  age  group,  and 
the  same  financial  type.  Compare  it  with  the 
others  in  your  region,  and  thus  you  will  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  weighted  average  which  permits 
comparison  with  your  building. 

Not  only  is  that  type  of  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  available  for  comparison  with  your 
apartment  buildings,  it  is  available  also  for 
hotels  and  motels  in  the  pamphlet.  Trends 
in  the  Hotel  Business,  published  by  Harris, 
Kerr,  Forster  &  Co.  And,  of  course,  for  years 
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ESTIMATE  OF  OPERATING  EXPENSE 


Project  Nome 
Address _ 


-Date 


I.  Payroll 


Janitor* 

@ 

p.m. 

Doormnn 

Rec.  Clerk 

@ 

Watchmen 

(§> 

Garagemen _ 

- 

_ p.m. 

Total 


Average 

PRPA 


Average 
Per  Cent 
of  Gross 
Income 


Payroll  tax,  vacations,  welfare  _ 

Total  per  Month  $ _ 

Total  per  Annum 

2.  Fuel _  (9ol*> — tons)  @ _ 

3.  Air  Conditioning 

•4.  Electricity  (not  for  tenants,  A/C  or  heat) 

5.  Gas  (not  for  heating) 

6.  Water 

7.  Scavenger 

8.  Exterminator 

9.  Janitor  and  Misc.  Supplies 

10.  Uniforms  and  laundry 

1 1.  Management, _  per  cent  on  $ _ 

12.  Other  Administrative  (advertising, 
telephone,  etc.) 


MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIRS 

*13.  Public  Space — decorating 

14.  Tenant  Space— decorating 

15.  Elevator  Maintenance — full 

16.  Plumbing,  heating  and  air  conditioning 

17.  Electrical 

18.  Plaster  and  carpentry 
*19.  Exterior  building  maintenance 

20.  Grounds  Upkeep 

21.  Furnishings  and  equipment  upkeep 

Subtotal,  Maintenance  and  Repairs 

*22.  Insurance 

23.  _ - 

24.  _  _ 

25 _ _ 

Total  Operating  before  Taxes  and  Replacements  $_ 


*  See  supplemental  work  sheet 


SCHEDULE  NO.  1 
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WORK  SHEET 


To  Accompany  Estimate  of  Operating  Expense 


Project  Name 


I.  ELECTRICITY 

Corridors: _ woHs  x _ (floors)  x _ (hrs.  per  mo.  -j-  1 ,000  ) 

Sfairhalls: _ wattsx _ (number)  x _ (hrs.  per  mo.  -i-  1,000) 

Other  Public  Lighting:  x  (hours  per  mo.) 

Space  heaters  and  pre-heaters 

Elevators:  Number  _  x  _ 

Total  KW _ @  ^  = _ per  mo. — Annual 


2.  EXTERIOR  PAINTING 

Window  openings 
Door  openings 
Screens 
Wall  surface 

Other  exterior . 

Total  $ _ - 


_ @$- 

_ 

_ @$- 

.  sq  ft.  @  $_ 


.  Years,  average  life 


Annual  $ 


3.  INTERIOR  DECORATING 

Sfairhalls  @  $ _ =  $ _ -j-  _ 

Corridors  painted  _ @  $ _ =  $ - 

Corridors  washed  _ @  $ _ =  $ _ 

Washing  $ _ x  2  = _ plus  painting  $ - 

Average  Annual  Expense  Sfairhalls  and  Corridors 


ANNUAL 

$ 

PRPA 

$ _  _ 

$ 

$ _ 

—  aver. 

$ 

$ _ 

4.  INSURANCE 
F.E.C. 

Value  of  bldg,  new  $ — - 

Less:  foundations  and  exclusions  $ _ 

Insurable  value  of  bldg.  $ - x  80%  —  $ - (policy  amount) 

F.E.C.  5  yr.  rate _ x  policy  amount  $ _ -h  5  =  $ _ aver,  annual  prem. 

Liability: 

Floor  area,  include  garage  &  attic,  exclude  boiler  room,  exterior 

measurements: _ sq.  ft.  x  $ _ (rate)  =  $_ - - 

Elevators:  number  _ x$ - (rate)  =  $ - 

Frontage: _ x _ (•■ate)  =  $ - 

Total  for  Liability  $ - 

Workmen's  Compensation:  Payroll  $ _ x _ (rate)  $ _ 

Garage  Liability:  No.  of  stalls  $ - 

Boiler  S - 


Total  Insurance 


$ 


% 
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the  leader  in  the  field  of  operating  statistics 
has  been  the  Office  Building  Experience  Ex¬ 
change  Report  put  out  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Building  Owners  and  Mana¬ 
gers.  It,  too,  has  many  charts  and  graphs  as 
well  as  detailed  figures.  The  charts  and 
graphs  are  there  to  help  you  interpolate  sta¬ 
tistics  to  fit  the  comparison  with  your  par¬ 
ticular  building.  One  cannot  arrive  at  an 
intelligent  budget  or  forecast  and  compare 
it  toother  buildings  without  these  interpola¬ 
tions. 

REPLACEMENT  RESERVES 

Schedule  No.  2,  of  the  sample  work  sheet, 
is  concerned  with  reserves  for  replacements. 
It  is  amazing  how  much  reserve  is  needed 
and  how  little  is  provided  in  most  of  our 
buildings.  It  is  sometimes  believed  that 
after  a  year  or  so  the  number  of  replace¬ 
ments  becomes  more  or  less  stabilized,  and 
averages  out  in  the  budget  cycle.  But  that 
is  not  necessarily  true.  One  finds  there  are 
peaks  and  valleys  in  this  replacement  pic¬ 
ture.  As  intelligent  managers  you  should 
try  to  smooth  them  out  as  best  you  can,  to 
prevent  financial  shocks. 

In  estimating  replacements  we  have  all 
learned  how  important  this  work  becomes 
when  operating  FHA  property.  The  FHA 
has  insisted  that  reserves  be  set  aside  for 
future  requirements.  From  the  day  the 
building  opens  a  fund  must  be  set  aside  from 
current  income  to  provide  for  replacement 
of  the  boiler  and  other  components.  An 
owner  who  expects  to  sell  in  five  years,  pre¬ 
fers  not  to  be  concerned  with  such  replace¬ 
ments.  He  does  not  want  to  take  funds  out 
of  his  income  flow.  Nevertheless,  we  know 
that  if  we  are  projecting  the  maximum  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  a  property,  we  certainly  have 
to  be  prepared  to  replace  all  such  items. 

In  operating  conventional  buildings  we 
find  too  that  an  intelligent  approach  to 


clients  now  requires  that  we  evaluate  re 
placement  needs  by  the  neighborhood  and  I 
by  the  particular  environment  in  which  our 
building  is  located. 

For  instance,  we  have  one  building  which 
is  an  “FHA  207.”  It  was  developed  only 
about  six  years  ago,  and  within  that  time  our 
competitors  have  built  many  new  buildings 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  put  air  con¬ 
ditioning  in  most  of  them,  and  consequently 
we  are  now  faced  with  the  demand  from  our 
tenants  for  new  and  larger  refrigeraton. 
Why?  Because  across  the  street  they  can  get 
refrigerators  that  have  great  big  freezing 
unit  chambers.  Ours  have  the  small  chamber 
that  was  prevalent  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
When  forecasting  the  life  of  that  building 
we  must  recognize  that  style  is  entering  into 
the  replacement  picture,  even  though  the 
building  is  only  six  years  old. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  FACTORS 

Now  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  build¬ 
ing  in  another  neighborhood  which  has 
small  efficiencies  and  caters  strictly  to  school 
teachers  and  other  people  living  on  fixed 
incomes.  Most  of  the  refrigerators  in  that 
entire  building  are  of  the  old  monitor  type, 
and  most  of  them  were  bought  during  the 
years  1936  to  1940.  They  are  still  limping 
along  fairly  well.  We  offered  to  replace  those 
refrigerators  for  anyone  who  would  pay 
$2.50  a  month  more  rent,  but  the  people  in 
that  particular  area  were  not  style  conscious. 
They  resisted  a  price  increase  of  $2.50.  They 
did  not  need  the  deep-freeze  compartments 
because  stores  are  immediately  adjacent. 
They  get  all  the  frozen  foods  they  need  just 
outside  the  door. 

This  illustrates  that  you  cannot  general¬ 
ize.  You  cannot  use  a  typical  example  and 
apply  it  across  the  city.  You  must  study  the 
trends  that  apply  to  your  particular  neigh¬ 
borhood. 
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Project  Name _ 

Item 

1.  Refrigerators 

2.  Stoves 

3.  Kitchen  sinks 

4.  Kitchen  cabinets 
and  counters 

5.  Hot  water  heaters 

6.  Hot  water  tanks 

7.  Boilers 

8.  Boiler  tubes 

9.  Stokers 

10.  Oil  burners 

1 1 .  Roofs 

12.  Gutters  and 
downspouts 

13.  Incinerators 

14.  Electric  fixtures 

15.  Ventilating  fans 

16.  Window  screens 

17.  Elevator  equipment 

18.  Air  conditioning 
equipment 

19.  Carpeting 

20.  Furniture  and 
furnishings 

21.  _ 

22.  _ 


RESERVE  FOR  REPLACEMENTS 


Description 


Total  Replace-  Years 

Required  ment  Cost,  Incl.  Useful 

Number  Installation  Life 


Average 
Annual 
,  Reserve 
Required 

$ _ 


23.  _  _  _  _  _  . 

24.  _  _  _  _  _  . 

25.  _  _  _  _  _  . 

Total  $. 

NOTE:  This  list  does  not  include  allowances  for  repairs  and  replacement 
of  minor  components,  allowance  for  which  should  be  included  in  normal 
repairs  and  maintenance  account:  i.e.,  elevator  cables,  faucets,  etc. 


SCHEDULE  NO.  2 
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As  a  third  example,  we  have  many  small 
apartments  in  the  immediate  area  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Near  North  Side.  We  find  that  those 
things  which  are  important  in  renting  apart¬ 
ments  in  most  neighborhoods  mean  very  lit¬ 
tle  here.  In  this  neighborhood  people  want 
enough  refrigerator  space  to  keep  a  few  bot¬ 
tles  cold,  but  they  are  not  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  cooking.  In  these  efficiencies  and 
one-bedroom  apartments,  probably  a  third 
of  the  people  never  cook  in  their  kitchens  at 
all.  We  can  take  apartments  at  the  end  of  a 
year’s  lease  and  find  that  the  tenants  haven’t 
turned  on  the  gas  once.  The  fact  that  people 
dine  out  is  a  particular  characteristic  of  this 
particular  neighborhood.  These  things  must 
be  known  and  understood  by  the  manager 
who  is  preparing  a  budget  or  an  estimate  of 
replacement  reserves  for  properties. 

Working  papers  include  also  the  estimate 
of  annual  income  and  expense  for  the  entire 
project.  Income  and  expenses.  Schedule 
No.  3,  have  been  estimated  in  detail  in 
another  section;  the  reserve  for  replace¬ 
ments  has  been  totalled;  and  we  add  to  it  our 
real  estate  taxes.  This  four-part  form  of  es¬ 
timate  is,  of  course,  mandatory  in  filing 
applications  for  FHA  projects.  The  form  is 
very  similar  to  those  of  many  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  major  lenders. 

CASH  TAX  RESERVES 

Many  managers  operate  properties  for 
estates  and  persons  of  limited  means.  They 
have  found  it  beneficial  to  set  up  actual  cash 
reserves  for  taxes  knowing  that  if  you  pay 
out  cash  to  these  owners  it  may  be  difficult 
to  get  it  back  when  needed.  We  have  found 
in  operating  properties  where  widows  are 
living  on  the  income,  that  it  is  definitely  es¬ 
sential  to  retain  out  of  the  monthly  check,  a 
sum  for  taxes  (if  the  mortgage  does  not  re¬ 
quire  it)  and  also  sums  to  provide  for  de¬ 
ferred  maintenance.  Cash  must  be  on  hand 


in  advance  to  operate  this  type  of  property. 

In  cooperative  developments  it  is  custa 
mary  to  have  a  fairly  substantial  fund  o( 
working  capital— equivalent  to  three,  four, 
or  even  six  months’  income  of  the  building. 
Then  when  we  decide  to  paint  the  exterior, 
for  instance,  we  will  spend  the  money  that 
we  have  on  hand,  and  in  turn,  rebuild  that 
fund  over  a  period  of  five  years  by  including 
a  sum  in  the  current  budget  to  repay  the 
capital  which  was  taken  out. 

COMMERCIAL  PROPERTIES 

In  commercial  buildings  more  than  any 
other  type  of  property,  analysis  of  rental  in¬ 
come  is  dependent  upon  a  critical  review  of 
lease  expirations,  tenant  history,  and  tenant 
credit.  No  place  in  your  estimating  can  you 
be  fooled  more  readily  than  by  having  a 
major  tenant  go  bankrupt  or  move  the  office 
out  of  the  area.  We  have  experienced  some 
cases  where  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  a 
building  was  about  to  be  emptied  at  one 
lease  expiration.  This  means  that  we  have 
to  work  out  a  program  of  replacement  well 
in  advance.  One  cannot  endure  that  much 
vacancy  in  a  single  building  at  one  time.  It 
could  not  be  stopped  because,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  a  national  organization  was  moving 
to  a  small  town.  You  cannot  win  in  such  a 
situation.  You  have  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
It  is  done  by  convincing  the  tenant  to  agree 
to  a  program  of  partial  replacement  over  a 
period  of  time  so  that  you  can  digest  such 
vacancy  problems  gradually. 

Office  building  rents,  generally,  are  paid 
in  depression  years  as  long  as  the  space  is  oc¬ 
cupied.  There  is  less  trouble  collecting  rents 
as  long  as  the  firms  are  making  money,  than 
there  is  in  store  or  apartment  property.  But 
office  building  tenants  generally  speaking, 
are  not  tied  to  particular  addresses  in  the 
way  that  store  tenants  are.  We  have  to  be¬ 
ware  of  trying  to  forecast  too  high  an  income 
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ESTIMATE  OF  ANNUAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 


Project  Name 


Address 


Estimate  prepared  for: _ 


Building  Description: 


INCOME 


Apartment  Rents — 100  per  cent  scheduled 
Garage  Rents — 100  per  cent  scheduled 
Store  Rents — 100  per  cent  scheduled 
Other  Income 


Less:  Non-revenue  occupancy  (janitor,  manager) 
Less:  Estimated  loss  on  vacancy 


Effective  Gross  Income 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  No.  of  rooms _ @ _ P 

RESERVE  FOR  REPLACEMENTS  (schedule  attached) 

REAL  ESTATE  TAXES 

Assessed  Value _ @ _ (rate) 

X _ (equalization  rate) 

Total  Operating,  Taxes,  and  Replacements 
Net  Cash  Available  for  Debt  Service 


-PRPA  $_ 


FIXED  CAPITAL  CHARGES: 


Amortization _ 

Mortgage  Insurance 


per  cent  on  $_ 
.  per  cent  on  $_ 


per  cent 


Total  Fixed  Charges 

Net  cash  available  for  distribution  (before  income  tax  &  depreciation) 


SCHEDULE  NO.  3 
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in  office  buildings.  Rents  in  office  buildings 
are  regulated  by  the  market  trend.  The  de¬ 
sire  for  permanent  location  does  not  govern. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  SURVEY 

Rent  levels  and  vacancy  are  a  function  of 
our  neighborhood  survey.  If  we  are  to  make 
a  good  budget  for  an  apartment  building,  we 
must  make  a  careful  neighborhood  survey. 
Obsolescence  factors  in  apartment  buildings 
and  style  trends  are  becoming  more  and 
more  important.  And  obsolescence  will  ac¬ 
celerate  as  the  new  trends  become  prevalent. 
Certainly  our  glass  buildings  in  Chicago  and 
in  other  cities  are  beginning  to  create  a  ten¬ 
ant  appetite  for  the  new  fashion.  Each  new 
building  means  that  the  existing  buildings 
are  just  a  bit  older  in  style  and  character. 
The  old  building’s  owner  must  provide 
more  funds  to  change  that  picture. 

LI\T  WITHIN  YOUR  BUDGET 

It  is  essential  that  you  live  within  a 
budget.  Whether  or  not  a  budget  must  fore¬ 
see  everything  and  thereafter  regulate  dis¬ 
bursement  is  a  hard  decision  to  make. 
Whether  you  should  have  leeway  within  the 


budget,  or  leeway  outside  the  budget,  is  a 
matter  of  operating  practice. 

As  I  mentioned  in  our  treatment  of  co 
operatives,  we  generally  keep  the  lee^vav 
outside  the  budget.  We  do  not  assess  cur 
rently  for  the  contingencies.  We  try  to  fore 
see  the  usual  pattern  for  the  current  period. 
But  we  feel  that  the  budget  is,  and  must  be, 
intelligently  prepared  so  that  we  are  not  sur 
prised.  If  we  do  make  a  good  budget  for  oui 
property,  we  find  that  it  helps  smooth  out 
some  of  the  income  tax  problems  that  mav 
come  along. 

A  good  budget  helps  to  solve  leasing  prob 
lems  because  it  affords  us  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  building  operations.  Therefore, 
we  can  set  about  planning  our  three-,  five- 
or  10-year  leases  as  part  of  a  much  sounder 
program.  And  furthermore,  this  financial 
picture  we  draw  for  ourselves  creates  new 
opportunities  that  we  would  otherwise  not 
see— opportunities  both  to  improve  our  own 
management  and  to  see  what  is  worthwhile 
in  properties.  We  create  additional  sales  op 
portunities  as  a  result  of  careful  analyses  ol 
financial  statements.  Sound  fiscal  planning 
is  sound  business. 


If  you  follow  these  guidelines  in  setting  rents,  the  owner  may  still  think 
they  should  he  higher,  and  the  tenant  may  still  think  they  should  he 
lower;  hut  you  will  have  complete  evidence  to  hack  up  what  will  he  an 
accurate  and  truly  professional  opinion. 


HOW  TO  ESTIMATE  FAIR  RENTAL  VALUE 
bj>  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr.,  cpm 


Before  attempting  to  estimate  fair  rental 
value,  you  must  know  exactly  what  the  term 
means. 

Fair  rental  value  can  be  defined  as  “the 
highest  price  in  terms  of  money  for  which  a 
property  will  rent  if  it  is  exposed  for  rent 
in  the  open  market  allowing  a  reasonable 
time  to  find  a  tenant  or  lessee  who  rents  or 
leases  with  knowledge  of  all  the  uses  to  which 
the  property  is  adapted,  and  for  which  it  is 
capable  of  being  used.” 

Rental  value  itself  is  defined  also  as  the 
amount  of  money  reasonably  expected  for 
the  right  to  the  agreed  use  of  real  estate.  Per- 
hapK  this  is  a  better  definition.  However,  it 
eliminates  the  qualification  “fair”  which 
brings  into  focus  the  ever-present  problem 
of  price  versus  value,  or  contract  rent  versus 
economic  rent. 

Contract  rent,  or  price,  is  the  amount  for 
which  a  property  is  rented  or  sold.  On  the 
other  hand,  economic  rent,  or  value,  is  what 
a  property  can  justifiably  command  in  rent, 
or  what  it  is  really  worth.  In  the  analysis  of 
the  rental  market,  or  in  analyzing  compara¬ 
tive  rents,  it  is  very  important  to  distinguish 
between  the  two— contract  and  economic 
rent. 


Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr..  Denver,  Colorado,  is 
associated  wUh  Garrett  Bromfield  &  Co. 


RENT  INFLUENCES  V.ALUE 

Rent  and  value  are  intimately  related. 
Rent  actually  influences  the  value  of  a  prop¬ 
erty.  For  instance,  because  of  a  disadvan¬ 
tageous  lease,  a  25  per  cent  differential  in 
rental  could  lead  to  a  100  per  cent  differen¬ 
tial  in  value. 

As  an  example,  if  the  effective  gross  in¬ 
come  of  a  property  were  $8,000  per  year, 
with  stabilized  expenses  of  $6,000  per  year, 
a  net  income  before  depreciation  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  amount  of  $2,000  per  year. 

.Assume  the  economic  rent  for  that  same 
property  to  be  $10,000  per  year  instead  of 
the  contract  rent  of  $8,000  per  year,  or  25 
per  cent  greater  than  the  first  example;  and 
assume  the  same  expenses;  the  net  income 
resulting  would  be  $4,000  per  year  before 
depreciation,  which  if  processed  into  value 
would  lead  to  a  value  twice  as  great  as  the 
former  example.  Thus  the  accuracy  of  esti¬ 
mating  fair  rental  value  in  terms  of  eco¬ 
nomic  rent  is  most  important. 

WAYS  TO  ESTIMATE  RENT 

The  following  are  methods  for  estimating 
fair  rental  value,  which  contemplates  a  com¬ 
plete  rental  market  analysis.  We  Ux)k  first  to 
market  data  as  it  applies  to  multi-family 
residential  property. 
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It  is  axiomatic  that  people  make  value, 
whether  it  be  market  value  or  rental  value. 
In  examining  market  data  for  known 
rentals,  it  must  continually  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  examiner  that  he  is  concerned 
only  wdth  market  data  which  reflects  typical 
leases  or  landlord-tenant  relationships 
wherein  both  parties  have  been  fully  in¬ 
formed  and  under  no  duress  in  entering  the 
relationship. 

There  are  physical  considerations.  First 
we  examine  the  neighborhood  to  determine 
its  stage  in  life— is  it  building  up,  is  it  level¬ 
ling  off,  or  is  it  disintegrating? 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  we  are 
comparing  a  vacancy,  or  a  subject  property 
with  what  we  know  to  exist  in  the  market 
place,  and  in  so  doing  we  must  compare  this 
projjerty  to  other  properties  with  which  we 
are  familiar  and  where  the  rentals  are 
known. 

Another  consideration  is  the  access  to  and 
from  the  neighborhood.  What  routes  must 
be  followed  to  get  into  the  neighborhood  of 
the  subject  property?  Is  the  access  pleasant, 
or  will  the  prospective  renter  travel  through 
an  area  which  in  itself  is  undergoing  a 
change? 

Traffic  patterns  must  be  analyzed  in  and 
around  the  neighborhood  to  determine  the 
time  required  to  get  there  from  the  central 
business  area.  Congestion,  noise,  and  lack  of 
parking  can  affect  the  neighborhood.  A 
neighborhood  analysis  should  also  include 
available  shopping  areas,  schools,  churches, 
and  recreational  facilities. 

ASK  THESE  QUESTIONS 

In  considering  the  property  itself,  size  and 
plan  of  the  typical  rental  unit  are  important. 
What  is  the  square  foot  area,  number  of 
rooms,  degree  of  modernization  maintained 
by  other  buildings  and  apartments  with 
which  we  are  comparing  the  subject  prop¬ 


erty?  Are  typical  units  air-conditioned?  Is 
elevator  service  available?  These  are  ques 
tions  which  the  analyst  must  ask  himself. 

What  is  the  physical  condition  of  the  prop 
erty,  its  age,  its  maintenance  and  manage 
ment  level?  These  are  all  important— ameni 
ties,  views,  special  services,  access  to  parks, 
and  types  and  characteristics  of  occupanq. 

Homogeneity  of  occupancy  tends  to  sta 
bilize  rental  values.  People  of  comparable 
income,  cultural,  and  social  levels  will  tend 
to  stabilize  values.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  occupancy  is  heterogeneous  there  may 
be  wide  variances  between  floors,  units,  or 
buildings  in  the  same  neighborhood.  The 
rental  analyst  must  be  aware  of  this. 

It  is  generally  noted  in  a  number  of  in 
dices  that  a  family  can  and  does  afford  to 
spend  a  certain  percentage  of  its  income  for 
housing.  A  good  look  at  the  median  family 
income  will,  therefore,  guide  the  rental  ana¬ 
lyst.  The  community  unemployment  rate 
can  be  used  as  an  indicator  of  possible  va 
cancy  and  collection  losses. 

Competition  is  another  important  eco¬ 
nomic  factor.  Ask  yourself  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  new  construction?  What,  if  any, 
vacancies  are  being  brought  about  because 
of  new  construction? 

SETTING  RETAIL  RENTS 

When  the  market  data  technique  is  ap 
plied  to  retail  properties,  the  neighborhood 
analysis  is  most  important.  In  addition  to 
the  physical  considerations  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  analysis,  we  must  now  concern  our¬ 
selves  more  with  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
neighborhood. 

The  purchasing  power  within  the  prime 
and  secondary  trading  areas  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  stores  should  be  considered.  When  ex¬ 
amining  the  secondary  trade  area,  traffic  pat¬ 
terns  become  most  important  to  determine 
accessibility. 


How  to  Estimate  Fair  Rental  Value 
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Ask  yourself  if  it  is  easy,  or  difficult  for 
people  living  within  the  secondary  trade 
area  to  use  the  proposed  store.  Is  travel  to 
the  trading  center  fast  or  slow?  Is  there  ade¬ 
quate  mass  transit,  or  do  people  have  to  walk 
to  the  neighborhood  stores?  What  about  the 
parking  situation? 

EXAMINE  RETAIL  NEEDS 

The  retail  needs  of  the  area  must  be  ex¬ 
amined  to  determine  whether  a  tenant, 
whose  goods  or  services  are  needed  in  the 
area,  can  pay  justifiably  a  higher  rental 
than  a  tenant  who  is  coming  into  a  more 
competitive  market.  The  purchasing  power 
within  the  area  must  be  analyzed  on  the 
basis  of  quality  versus  quantity. 

How  does  the  property  fit  in  with  other 
shopping  facilities  in  the  area?  A  store  by  it¬ 
self  may  or  may  not  attract  enough  people 
and  trade.  However,  a  store  that  is  identified 
with  a  well  integrated  shopping  center  will 
probably  do  a  greater  volume  and  hence  pay 
a  larger  rental. 

BEWARE  OF  PUBLISHED  AVERAGES 

The  expected  volume  of  a  retail  merchant 
must  be  used  as  a  guide  to  determining  the 
store’s  rental  potential.  One  word  of  warn¬ 
ing  about  guides  and  published  averages— 
they  should  be  observed  and  used  with  ex¬ 
treme  caution.  They  must  be  weighed  and 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  local  conditions. 

For  office  buildings,  the  neighborhood  is 
important.  It  has  a  definite  bearing  on  the 
rental  value.  Higher  prevailing  rentals  and 
higher  stabilized  rentals  are  found  usually 
in  the  central  business  area,  although  new 
buildings  in  outlying  areas  appear  to  be 
renting  at  or  near  the  same  rents  that  pre¬ 
vail  downtown. 

The  character  of  an  office  building  and 
its  occupants  has  a  definite  bearing  on  the 
rental  value  of  the  space  within  it.  The 


homogeneous  type  of  occupancy  will  tend 
to  stabilize  rental  at  a  higher  value  than  a 
mixed  type  of  tenancy.  As  an  example,  take 
the  general  office  building  with  medical  and 
dental  space.  Lower  rentals  are  likely  to 
prevail  in  this  heterogeneous  type  of  occu¬ 
pancy.  Odors  emanating  from  the  medical 
space  will  make  the  office  space  less  attrac¬ 
tive.  Age,  maintenance,  and  modernization 
are  important  here  as  elsewhere.  Rents  and 
vacancies  in  the  area  should  be  considered. 

MAKING  INDUSTRIAL  ESTIMATES 

For  estimating  the  fair  market  rental  of 
industrial  properties,  the  first  thing  to  be 
analyzed  is  the  type  of  construction.  There 
will  be  a  typical  ratio  of  office  area  to  total 
area  within  a  given  community.  Variance 
from  the  typical  should  be  noted  by  the 
analyst. 

Fire  protection  is  important.  When  in¬ 
dustrial  communities  are  outside  of  the  city 
limits,  fire  protection  may  be  marginal.  Fa¬ 
cilities  serving  the  property,  of  course,  are 
important.  These  include  trackage,  truck 
routes,  access,  utilities,  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers,  and  mass  transportation  for  em¬ 
ployes.  Parking  may  be  essential. 

In  some  instances  it  is  difficult  to  find  suf¬ 
ficient  market  data  to  compare  with  other 
properties.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  broaden  the  base  of  comparison 
and  go  into  other  communities.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  the  comparisons  must  also  be  adjusted 
to  account  for  differing  conditions  in  the 
localities  under  study. 

ECONOMIC  APPROACH 

As  a  check  on  the  market  data  approach 
to  the  estimating  of  fair  rental  value,  we  can 
develop  an  economic  approach.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  a  stabilized  operating  budget 
for  the  property.  Fixed  expenses  must  be 
listed,  including  taxes  and  insurance.  Under 
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insurance,  provision  must  be  made  for  fire 
and  extended  coverage  or  for  the  broad- 
form,  ali-risk  coverage,  liability  insurance, 
boiler  and  elevator  insurance,  and  rental 
value  insurance. 

Then  ojjerating  expenses  must  be  listed. 
These  would  include  payroll,  utilities  (fuel, 
electricity,  water,  air  conditioning,  and 
others),  supplies,  exterminating  services  (if 
indicated),  scavenger  service,  advertising, 
management  fees,  leasing  fees  and  charges, 
repairs  and  decorating,  and  reserves  for  re¬ 
placements  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
building  (roof,  elevators,  electric  fixtures, 
heating  units,  boilers,  hot  water  tanks,  and 
others.) 

To  the  fixed  expenses,  operating  expenses, 
repairs  and  decorating,  and  reserves  for  re¬ 
placement,  must  be  added  a  market  return 
for  the  investment  in  the  land  on  which  the 
property  stands.  If  the  return  can  be  ab¬ 
stracted  from  other  known  leases,  and  if  the 
value  of  the  land  is  known,  then  a  similar 
return  should  be  applied.  To  this  must  be 
added  a  market  return  for  the  investment  in 


the  building  and  a  provision  for  the  recap¬ 
ture  of  capital. 

COMPARE  WITH  MARKET  DATA 

The  sum  of  all  of  these  will  indicate  a 
rental  value  which  can  be  used  as  a  check 
against  the  indicated  rental  value  from  the 
market  data  approach. 

In  some  areas,  there  are  those  who  use 
gross  rent  multipliers  as  a  method  of  ab¬ 
stracting  either  sales  value  or  rental  value. 
These  multipliers  should  be  used  with  ex¬ 
treme  caution  and  are  not  recommended  as 
a  reliable  source  of  information  upon  which 
to  base  a  value  estimate. 

In  summary,  the  estimation  of  fair  rental 
value  is  most  important  on  the  part  of  the 
alert  and  competent  property  manager.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  deviation  of  a 
small  percentage  in  the  gross  income  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  property  might  cause  a  wide  dif¬ 
ferential  in  its  value.  It  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  be  too  careful  or  too  analytical 
in  the  estimation  of  current  fair  rental 
value. 


Mr.  Graves  dispels  the  mysteries  of  shopping  center  development  in  an 
article  which  should  be  read  by  owners,  tenants,  and  managing  agents 
alike.  Any  property  manager  who  hopes  to  enter  the  shopping  center 
field  can  profit  from  Mr.  Graves’  experience. 


HOW  TO  DEVELOP  A  SUCCESSFUL 
SHOPPING  CENTER 

by  H.  Walter  Graves,  cpm 


In  our  business,  there  is  no  more  rewarding 
or  challenging  experience  than  to  develop 
raw  land  into  an  attractive,  successful  shop¬ 
ping  center. 

But  the  challenge  is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly,  nor  should  the  faint  in  heart  apply. 
Sometimes  I  marvel  that  with  all  the  “ifs,” 
contingencies,  “maybes,”  options,  and  prob¬ 
lems  that  any  regional  shopping  center  ever 
opens  its  doors  for  business. 

MIRACLES  STILL  HAPPEN 

Frequently  your  principal  doesn’t  even 
have  title  to  the  fee  of  the  property  to  be 
developed  but  will  ask  the  broker  to  develop 
tenancies  at  rents  adequate  to  obtain  100 
per  cent  financing,  including  the  charges  to 
handle  zoning,  legal  fees,  and  a  handsome 
return  on  the  future  appreciated  value  of 
the  land  even  before  he  takes  title.  The  mira¬ 
cle  of  it  all  is  that  sometimes  we  actually 
doit! 

In  accepting  the  agency  to  develop  a  shop¬ 
ping  center,  the  broker  must  first  determine 
in  his  own  mind:  (1)  Can  it  be  done?  (2) 
How  long  will  it  take?  (3)  By  approximating 

H.  Walter  Graves,  Philadelphia,  was  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  in 
i958.  He  is  associated  with  the  firm  of  Albert  M. 
Greenfield  &  Co. 


the  time  and  money  invested,  what  are  the 
odds  on  success? 

Some  of  the  cardinal  principles  to  observe 
in  making  your  decision  are: 

IS  CENTER  NEEDED? 

Is  the  center  needed?  The  answer  to  this 
question  for  the  past  10  years  in  a  burgeon¬ 
ing  economy  and  in  the  midst  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  explosion  has  been  an  unqualified 
“Yes.” 

Three  years  ago  we  heard  rumblings  from 
economists  and  mortgage  lenders  that  shop¬ 
ping  centers  were  over-built.  Yet  centers 
continue  to  grow  and  the  national  chain 
stores  have  programmed  their  future  expan¬ 
sion  in  shopping  centers. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  center  anywhere  that 
is  an  out-and-out  failure.  True,  some  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  others,  but  shopping  centers  have 
been,  as  a  general  rule,  successful.  Nothing 
on  the  economic  horizon  changes  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation. 

IS  LAND  SUITABLE? 

Is  the  land  suitable?  The  size  of  a  piece  of 
land  is  not  enough  to  determine  that  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  the  site  would  be  a 
shopping  center.  Many  owners  think  that 
merely  because  they  possess  a  tract  of  ade- 
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quate  size,  the  Realtor  can  create  the  finest 
center  in  the  area. 

Topography,  location,  access  roads,  com¬ 
peting  centers,  and  size  and  population  of 
the  possible  trading  area  are  only  some  of  the 
factors  that  must  be  considered  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  the  land  is  suitable. 

IS  OWxXER  WILLING? 

Is  the  owner  willing,  able,  sincere,  and 
available?  While  this  fundamental  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  all  phases  of  real  estate,  it  is  of  special 
importance  in  shopping  center  develop¬ 
ments.  It  is  especially  important  that  some¬ 
one  be  in  a  jK)sition  to  make  on-the-spot  de¬ 
cisions.  If  the  owner  is  from  out  of  town  or 
travels  a  great  deal,  it  is  important  that  he 
delegate  to  you  authority  to  make  decisions. 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  put  off  with  such 
statements  as,  “work  it  out  with  the  archi¬ 
tect.”  Someone  has  to  be  the  boss. 

In  negotiating  with  large  chain  tenants, 
decisions  must  be  made  frequently  that  in¬ 
volve  not  only  general  lease  terms  but  lay¬ 
out,  restrictions,  and  architectural  design. 
If  a  concession  is  made  to  solve  one  problem, 
at  least  three  more  problems  are  created. 
These  must  be  faced  and  solved. 

DECISIONS  DOWN  THE  LINE 

As  an  example,  in  one  instance  after 
months  of  study  it  was  determined  that  a 
center  should  have  two  variety  stores  of  ap¬ 
proximately  20,000  square  feet  each.  The 
layout  provided  for  an  enclosed,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  mall. 

In  negotiating,  one  national  variety  store 
wanted  30,000  square  feet  and  a  restriction 
against  a  competitor.  It  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
evaluate  the  projected  rental  income,  check 
with  the  mortgagee,  and  challenge  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  rental  agent  to  substitute  another 
tenant  at  an  adjusted  rental.  The  same  prob¬ 
lems  will  arise  if  a  department  store  prospect 


decides  that  he  prefers  the  location  you  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  supermarket. 

From  my  experience  nothing  is  really 
right  or  wrong  in  shopping  center  develop¬ 
ments.  We  have  never  been  able  to  refine  the 
Realtor’s  role  down  to  a  science,  and  I  know 
that  no  IBM  machine  has  been  yet  devised 
to  tell  us  what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong.  We 
must  make  the  decisions  that  will  spell  the 
success  of  our  centers. 

EVALUATE  YOUR  MARKET 

Probably  the  most  important  decision  in 
the  early  planning,  aside  from  the  basic  eco¬ 
nomics,  is  determining  the  character  of  the 
center.  The  support  of  retail  potential 
should  be  studied  carefully,  the  Realtor 
taking  into  consideration  not  only  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  income  but  such  intangibles  as 
age  groups,  schools,  churches,  and  ethnical, 
social,  and  political  factors. 

The  proper  evaluation  of  these  essentials 
will  help  to  determine  what  to  recommend 
to  the  owner  and  architect  as  to  the  style 
and  image  of  the  center.  In  turn,  the  proper 
tenants  must  be  selected  to  service  the 
potential.  The  ability  to  analyze  this  con¬ 
cept  correctly  is  essential  to  the  successful 
broker. 

These  principles  are  not  involved  or  com¬ 
plicated.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  just  the 
good  old  fashioned  horse  sense  that  comes 
with  experience.  We  must  not  be  misled  by 
the  shopping  center  theorists  who  contend 
you  can  erect  and  lease  a  commercial  devel¬ 
opment  algebraically. 

CHANGING  SHOPPING  HABITS 

The  Realtor  must  be  able  to  convince  the 
prospective  tenant  that  the  merchant  can 
attract  customers  from  existing  markets. 
This  can  be  successfully  accomplished  by 
showing  comparisons  in  existing  centers  and 
pointing  out  the  shopping  trends  of  the  past 
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10  years.  During  this  period,  the  exodus 
from  the  city  to  the  suburbs  has  been  one 
of  the  largest  migrations  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

The  effect  of  this  movement  has  been 
great  on  our  general  economy  and,  more  es¬ 
pecially,  on  our  retail  shopping  habits.  One 
can  readily  see  the  impact  by  studying  the 
Federal  Reserve  reports  of  retail  trade  for 
central  city  and  suburban  areas,  not  only  in 
the  shifting  total  dollar  volume  but  in  vol¬ 
ume  per  square  foot  of  net  selling  area. 

While  most  merchants,  and  especially  na¬ 
tional  chains,  were  alert  to  this  suburban 
movement,  few  have  expoited  the  advantage 
to  the  maximum  degree. 

WELCOME  COMPETITION 

A  department  store  tenant  who  demands 
an  ironclad  restriction  against  another  de¬ 
partment  store  in  a  shopping  center  is  in  ef¬ 
fect  limiting  the  success  of  the  center  and 
encouraging  the  development  of  a  competi¬ 
tive  shopping  center  within  the  trading 
area.  Tenants  should  welcome  competition 
within  their  own  center  and  avoid  situations 
that  encourage  competing  centers. 

The  merchant  will  be  either  in  your  cen¬ 
ter  or  the  one  around  the  corner.  Provide  for 
comparison  shopping  and  a  variety  of  stores 
to  make  your  development  a  true  shopping 
center  instead  of  a  roadside  stop-and-shop. 
The  housewife  must  be  able  to  find  all  the 
items  on  her  shopping  list  plus  at  least  one 
other  purchase  that  was  so  attractive  she 
could  not  resist  it. 

SELL  THE  SIZZLE 

Don’t  sell  today— sell  tomorrow.  A  promi¬ 
nent  Texan,  Elmer  Wheeler,  a  few  years  ago 
gave  this  advice  to  salesmen— “Don’t  sell  the 
steak.  Sell  the  sizzle.’’ 

In  shopping  centers,  the  Realtor  is  not 
selling  today,  he  is  selling  tornorroiv.  It  is 


difficult  to  believe  that  there  is  a  more 
basic  commodity  than  real  estate,  but  there 
is.  It  is  the  future  and  if  we  cannot  sell  a 
bright,  promising  future  to  the  prospective 
shopping  center  tenant,  there  is  none. 

Those  of  you  who  have  waited  weeks  for 
an  appointment  to  drive  a  prospect  in  the 
rain  to  a  muddy  cow  pasture  know  what  I 
mean.  Only  by  radiating  the  warmest  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future  can  you  convince  the 
merchant  that  his  store  standing  in  this  God¬ 
forsaken  field  can  attract  shoppers  from  a 
five  mile  trading  zone. 

The  Realtor  needs  more  help  than  just  a 
friendly  handshake  or  a  golf  club  acquaint¬ 
anceship  to  sell  his  proposed  center.  He 
needs  to  know  more  about  the  future.  To 
forecast  the  future,  he  must  get  his  facts 
from  the  past  and  the  present.  He  must  learn 
everything  that  it  is  possible  to  know,  not 
only  about  the  property,  but  about  the  en¬ 
tire  trading  area. 

WORLD’S  GRE.\TEST  AUTHORITY 

It  is  not  enough  to  count  noses  and  copy 
average  incomes  from  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  throw-away.  You  must  know  of 
all  new  housing  projects,  the  value  of  homes, 
who  lives  there,  where  they  work,  the  size 
of  the  families,  the  ethnical  background, 
religion,  local  government,  plans  for  new 
streets,  zoning  laws,  and  changes  that  are 
imminent. 

Has  the  character  of  the  population 
changed  in  the  past  five,  10,  or  15  years? 
W^hat  will  it  be  like  five,  10,  or  15  years  in 
the  future?  Questions,  questions,  and  ques¬ 
tions.  You  must  have  the  answers.  If  you 
are  not  the  world’s  greatest  authority  on 
your  shopping  center  and  its  trading  area 
you  will  not  be  able  to  sell  the  future. 

Prepare  your  selling  material  carefully. 
By  all  means  use  aerial  photographs  and 
g(K)d  up-to-date  maps  of  your  trading  area. 
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I  have  found  that  the  most  effective  aerial 
photographs  are  taken  in  the  winter  when 
the  foliage  is  off  the  trees.  Let  your  prospect 
have  a  clear  picture  of  the  actual  situation. 
He  will  respect  your  knowledge. 

SHOW  DRIVING  TIME 

Remember  that  your  customers  travel  on 
wheels.  Don’t  show  concentric  rings  on  your 
map  in  miles;  show  driving  time.  Mileage  is 
secondary  today  to  a  traveling  public,  but 
minutes  are  precious.  Most  of  us  know  from 
our  own  experience  that  we  would  rather 
drive  an  extra  5  miles  if  we  can  save  10  min¬ 
utes  of  aggravating  traffic. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  women 
shoppers  will  not  travel  toll  roads  to  shop. 
I  believe  they  will.  Time  is  just  as  precious 
a  consideration  to  the  busy  housewife  as  it 
is  to  her  husband. 

The  impact  of  the  superhighway  has  been 
tremendous.  These  traffic  arteries  are  fur¬ 
nishing  new  lifeblood  to  the  stream  of  indus¬ 
try  and  commerce.  Farm  land  is  often  con¬ 
verted  into  an  economic  oasis  by  the 
location  of  an  interchange.  Use  these  roads 
to  full  advantage  in  your  sales  presentation. 

The  brochure  must  be  brief,  factual,  and 
informative.  Remember  that  it  is  directed 
among  others  to  a  chain  store  real  estate 
officer.  Give  him  the  information  he  needs 
without  superlatives.  If  you  consider  your¬ 
self  a  professional  salesman,  remember  he  is 
a  professional  buyer. 

Since  the  cost  of  preparing,  publishing, 
and  distributing  a  brochure  is  high;  care 
must  be  taken  to  insure  that  it  is  effective 
and  complete.  I  feel  that  if  a  prospect  writes 
for  more  information  we  didn’t  prepare  the 
brochure  properly. 

DON’T  GIVE  IT  AWAY 

If  the  owner  wants  you  to  act  as  leasing 
agent  without  a  contract— DON’T.  If  the 


owner  says  that  he  wants  you  to  prove  to 
him  that  he  should  develop,  with  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  if  and  when  he  does,  you  will  get  a 
contract— DON’T.  Brokers  have  nothing  toi 
sell  except  time  and  information.  You  dissi¬ 
pate  your  assets  when  you  give  either  away. 
You  must  be  paid  for  your  efforts. 

The  development  of  a  shopping  center  is 
hard  work  that  requires  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence.  A  Realtor  cannot  afford  to  develop 
centers  on  a  contingency  basis  without  the 
protection  of  a  contract  for  a  period  of  years. 

If  the  owner  won’t  give  you  a  contract 
there  can  be  only  two  reasons:  (1)  he  lacks 
confidence  either  in  you  or  the  location;  or 
(2)  he  doesn’t  want  to  pay  for  your  services. 
In  either  event  you  shouldn’t  be  interested 
in  him  or  his  project. 

The  terms  of  your  contract  should  be  for 
a  sufficient  term  to  insure  you  time  to  ac¬ 
complish  your  mission.  How  many  cases  do 
we  all  know  where  one  broker  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  successful  center  only  to  have 
his  contract  expire  and  another  agent,  or 
the  owner  himself,  pick  up  the  same  pro¬ 
gram  and  succeed. 

Remember  the  story  of  the  laborer  who 
had  been  trying  to  split  a  rock  for  over  an 
hour.  His  sledge  became  so  heavy  and  his 
arms  so  weary  that  he  had  to  rest.  Another 
worker  came  along  and  with  one  effortless 
swing  of  his  hammer  caused  the  rock  to  split 
in  two.  A  good  agency  contract  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  broker  is  the  best  way  to  insure 
good  results. 

TEAMWORK  NEEDED 

The  broker  must  know  and  work  closely 
with  the  shopping  center’s  architect  and 
mortgagee.  Each  leasing  decision  seems  to 
require  consultation  and  action  by  one  or  all 
of  their  representatives  if  the  center  is  to 
maintain  balance  and  proceed  smoothly. 
The  relationship  between  what  a  tenant 
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wants,  how  much  it  costs,  and  how  much  he 
will  pay  must,  of  course,  be  fair. 

An  architect  who  designs  a  costly,  imprac¬ 
tical  monument  will  find  his  design  and  lay¬ 
out  rejected,  along  with  the  broker  who 
leases  store  areas  at  rentals  inadequate  to 
carry  expenses.  If  the  requirements  of  the 
mortgagee  are  too  demanding,  the  developer 
must  look  to  other  sources  for  financing. 

How  to  coordinate  these  activities  is  best 
determined  by  experience  and  by  adjusting 
to  the  personalities  of  the  individuals  in¬ 
volved.  The  test  of  the  success  of  the  Realtor 
is  the  extent  to  which  he  can  coordinate  all 
of  the  interests. 

VISIT  OTHER  CENTERS 

In  determining  the  concept  of  a  proposed 
shopping  center,  the  Realtor  must  visit  as 
many  other  centers  as  possible  and  read  all 
available  literature  on  the  subject.  But  he 
should  keep  an  open  mind.  There  is  no 
scientific  formula  for  developing  and  selling 
shopping  centers.  We  should  be  able  to 
profit  by  the  mistakes  of  others.  Each  site 
has  its  own  peculiar  problems  and  character. 
Keep  your  plans  flexible  but  sound  and  prac¬ 
tical. 

It  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Realtor  to 
maintain  a  fundamental,  working  balance 
during  the  development  period.  Owners  are 
prone  to  over-build  and  reduce  parking  to  a 
minimum,  architects  will  frequently  place 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  frills  and  froth, 
and  the  tenant  usually  wants  everything  at 
giveaway  rentals, 

1‘uring  these  formative  days,  sanity  will 
best  be  preserved  with  compromise,  caution, 
and  teamwork.  However,  the  underlying 
concept  must  be  uppermost  in  the  broker’s 
mind  and  when  necessary  he  should  stub¬ 
bornly  resist  changes  that  will  weaken  the 
center,  or  will  make  it  difficult  to  lease  or  to 
finance. 


CHOOSE  TENANTS  CAREFULLY 

In  the  day-to-day  business  of  selling  real 
estate,  we  often  overestimate  the  value  of 
location  and  fail  to  put  in  proper  focus  the 
considerations  of  property  improvement, 
usage,  and  the  tenant’s  ability.  Do  not  as¬ 
sume  because  your  center  is  well  located 
and  has  good  access  with  ample  parking,  that 
one  tenant  can  do  as  well  as  another.  It  be¬ 
hooves  you  to  recommend  to  your  principal 
the  best  merchant. 

This  does  not  always  mean  that  the  best 
tenant  will  be  the  biggest  department  store 
in  town,  or  a  merchant  with  the  highest  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  rating,  or  the  one  that  will  pay 
the  highest  minimum  rental.  In  some  cases 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  tenant  who 
can  obtain  the  highest  volume,  because  by 
accepting  the  wrong  tenancy  you  may  hurt 
the  other  tenancies  in  your  center. 

In  selecting  tenants,  remember  that  they 
must  help  one  another  and  together  present 
a  complete,  well  balanced  merchandising 
picture.  They  should  augment  lines  of  goods 
and  supplement  the  other  fellow’s  retail 
sales.  Who  would  place  a  beer  distributor 
next  door  to  a  bridal  shop? 

SAMPLE  PUBLIC  TASTE 

To  accomplish  this  end,  we  know  of  de¬ 
velopers  who  have  engaged  economic  ana¬ 
lysts  to  make  polls  and  take  samplings  of 
public  opinion.  Housewives  are  asked  to  fill 
out  questionnaires  and  state  their  prefer¬ 
ence  for  stores.  While  this  technique  has 
merit  and  much  can  be  learned  from  the 
shopping  public,  remember  that  your  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  create  new  shopping  habits  and 
not  to  cater  entirely  to  the  status  quo. 

The  important  advances  in  retailing  are 
made  by  giving  the  public  something  differ¬ 
ent.  Therefore,  you  cannot  rely  completely 
on  questionnaires  or  past  preferences.  We 
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have  also  found  that  forms  are  never  com¬ 
pletely  accurate.  Human  nature  prompts 
each  of  us  to  overstate  a  bit. 

You  will  frequently  find  yourself  in  con¬ 
flict  over  your  principal  tenancy.  Often  the 
best  tenant  is  already  in  the  area  and  you  are 
obliged  to  settle  for  second  best.  In  such 
cases  you  must  obtain  even  stronger  sec¬ 
ondary  tenants  to  give  your  center  the  draw¬ 
ing  power  it  must  have. 

TAKE  THEM  TO  LUNCH 

Shopping  center  leasing  is  unique  in  that 
you  are  almost  required  to  make  your  leases 
in  groups.  We  have  found  that  we  could  en¬ 
courage  our  tenant’s  occupancy  if  we  could 
identify  his  neighbor  tenants.  Occasionally 
you  may  find  a  situation  where  it  is  to  your 
advantage  to  invite  three  prospects  to  have 
lunch  together  and  obtain  three  commit¬ 
ments.  Bear  in  mind  that  if  your  meeting 
isn’t  a  100  per  cent  success,  you  may  have 
three  irrevocable  turndowns. 

Aside  from  the  few  variations  I  have  tried 


to  call  to  your  attention,  selling  shopping 
centers  isn’t  very  different  from  selling  con 
ventional  real  estate.  All  types  of  sales  have 
their  various  problems,  and  salesmen  solve 
them  in  different  ways. 

As  we  get  older,  we  are  apt  to  develop  pre 
conceived  ideas  of  a  definite  right  or  definite 
wrong  way  of  doing  things.  You  can  readily 
see  the  folly  of  prejudging  real  estate  from 
the  tenant’s  point  of  view.  Don’t  make  the 
serious  mistake  of  saying  “no”  for  the 
prospect. 

Merchants  do  change  their  policies,  up 
grade  or  downgrade  their  merchandise  over 
the  years.  A  borderline  prospect  might  be 
come  your  ideal  tenant  with  such  a  change. 

The  biggest  problem  is  getting  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  agency  contract.  Then  comes  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  developing  a  competent,  cooperative 
team  of  developer,  architect,  and  mortgagee. 
After  this,  your  past  experience  and  plenty 
of  gocxi  common  horse  sense  should  be 
enough  to  enable  you  to  sell  your  shopping 
center  to  the  merchants  and  to  the  public. 


Don’t  forget  to  include  the  tenant’s  share  of  what  it  costs  to  heat  and 
air-condition  the  enclosed  mall,  when  you  negotiate  a  lease  on  your 
next  shopping  center.  And  remember  to  pipe  music  into  the  automatic 
elevators  when  you  modernize.  If  you  don’t,  you’ll  fall  behind  the 
times,  according  to  author  Wells. 


WHAT  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  OFFICE  AND  RETAIL  PROPERTY 
IN  TODAY’S  MARKET 
by  Frank  C.  Wells 


Today’s  real  estate  market  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  changing  demands  of  people. 
Their  demands  change  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  products,  styles,  and  facilities. 

Emerging  fashions  in  office  buildings  and 
shopping  centers  affect  every  segment  of  the 
market.  To  insure  the  maximum  return  on 
investment  property,  we  must  become  aware 
of  trends  as  they  develop  so  we  can  adopt 
them  to  fit  the  properties  we  handle. 

OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

First,  let  us  examine  the  behavior  of  peo¬ 
ple,  both  owners  and  lessees,  in  office  build¬ 
ings.  The  prestige,  location,  appointments, 
and  more  important,  the  rental  rate  deter¬ 
mine  the  character  of  lessees  in  office  build¬ 
ings. 

For  example,  the  Prudential  Building 
here  in  Chicago,  for  which  our  firm  acted  as 
exclusive  leasing  agent,  averaged  in  excess 
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of  $6.50  per  square  foot  in  what  was  then 
a  $4  to  $4.50  market.  The  one-million- 
square-foot  structure,  300,000  square  feet  of 
which  were  occupied  by  Prudential,  was 
close  to  100  per  cent  leased  within  six 
months  after  opening.  The  success  of  the 
rental  program  indicated,  first,  that  respon¬ 
sible  Chicago  tenants  were  willing  to  pay  the 
higher  rate  required  by  new  construction 
costs,  second,  that  the  attraction  and  worth 
of  the  building’s  many  conveniences,  facili¬ 
ties,  and  efficiencies  justified  the  premium. 

Now,  to  those  of  you  who  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  construction,  promotion,  and  leasing 
of  prestige  buildings,  we  have  found  that 
you  must  offer  to  the  public:  maximum  flexi¬ 
bility  in  modern  office  design;  space  built  to 
exact  specifications;  outside  offices  with  mag¬ 
nificent  views  where  possible;  year  around 
air  conditioning;  the  quiet  and  cleanliness 
of  sealed  windows;  acoustical  ceilings; 
higher  intensity  lighting;  ample  floor  load 
and  power  for  electronic  machines;  toilet 
facilities  on  every  floor;  the  most  modern 
electronic  elevators;  parking  areas;  spacious, 
attractive  lobby;  beautifully  landscaped 
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The  Prudential  Building— dramatic  landmark  on 
Chicago’s  lakefront— was  leased  by  Mr.  Wells’ 
firm. 


plaza;  and,  of  course,  an  impressive  struc¬ 
ture  of  modern  design. 

Other  office  buildings  in  what  we  call  the 
“A”  and  “B”  groups  serve  a  very  important 
function  in  housing  office  tenants  who  for 
various  reasons  care  to  remain  in  the  me¬ 
dium  rental  bracket.  However,  regardless 
of  the  rent,  today’s  competition  requires 
most  buildings  to  provide  air  conditioning 
and  even  automatic  elevators  equipped  with 
music  to  soothe  the  passenger  as  he  travels 
from  floor  to  floor. 

INCREASING  COSTS 

The  increasing  cost  of  operating  these 
structures,  not  only  in  taxes  but  also  in 
maintenance,  operation,  and  other  service 


charges,  makes  it  necessary  for  owners  to  se¬ 
cure  higher  rents  in  exchange  for  additional 
comforts  and  services. 

The  construction  of  and  demand  for  large 
office  buildings  continues  at  an  accelerated 
rate.  Nationwide,  the  number  of  purchasers 
for  this  type  of  real  estate  greatly  exceeds 
the  number  of  sellers. 


COMMERCIAL  PROPERTIES  | 

U 

With  the  advent  of  the  shopping  center 
during  the  last  decade  along  with  the  exodus 
to  the  suburbs,  large  regional  and  conveni-f 
ence  centers  have  sprouted  on  the  edges  of^ 
our  large  cities.  While  this  undoubtedly  has 
affected  downtown  areas,  the  large  down¬ 
town  department  stores  have  been  and  still 
are  opening  branch  stores  in  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  centers  to  serve  community  buyers  and 
to  attract  new  customers  to  the  main  cen¬ 
trally  located  operations.  During  the  past 
few  years  many  have  shown  substantial  in¬ 
creases.  In  studying  customer  behavior  in 
downtown  locations  we  all  know  that  the 
lack  of  adequate  off-street  parking  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  the  swing  to  the  suburbs. 

However,  within  downtown  districts 
there  are  many  factors  which  make  one  loca¬ 
tion  more  desirable  than  another.  You  will 
find  that  women’s  clothing  stores  are  usually 
located  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street.  [’ 
Rental  analyses  have  proved  that  women  ? 
will  shop  on  the  sunny  side  whereas  men  s 
show  a  definite  preference  for  the  shade. 

INTERSECTION  CUTS  SALES 

Few  people  realize  that  a  store  situated 
immediately  on  a  main  intersection  with 
very  heavy  pedestrian  traffic  does  not  do  as 
well  in  sales  per  square  foot  as  does  the  store 
in  the  center  of  the  block.  This  apparently 
results  from  the  simple  fact  that  shoppers  | 
do  not  like  to  be  forced  to  fight  their  way  | 
into  stores.  I 
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A  retail  unit  at  the  corner  of  an  alley  re¬ 
quiring  a  step  down  and  a  step  up,  momen¬ 
tarily  diverts  the  shopper’s  attention  from 
the  merchandise  in  the  window,  thus  affect¬ 
ing  sales.  On  retail  blocks  where  public 
buildings,  churches,  and  other  institutional 
buildings  are  located,  sales  are  affected  by 
the  vacuum  which  these  buildings  create. 

However,  despite  all  the  problems  which 
downtown  retail  stores  face,  in  Chicago  we 
have  seen  a  great  resurgence  of  activity  in 
our  loop  area  over  the  past  two  years.  We 
have  witnessed  the  sale  of  some  very  impor¬ 
tant  property  and  the  construction  of  new 
office  buildings  on  the  very  edge  of  the  loop. 
As  an  indication  of  the  vital  strength  of  the 
central  city,  our  office  announced  recently 
a  merger  which  will  bring  to  downtown  Chi¬ 
cago  a  major  retailer  who  previously  op¬ 
erated  stores  only  in  the  major  suburban 
areas  of  the  city. 

SCIENCE  OF  LOCATION 

Selection  of  retail  locations  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  science.  The  research  depart¬ 
ments  of  large  merchandising  organizations 
can  estimate  anticipated  volume,  sometimes 
to  within  5  per  cent. 

High-rise  office  buildings  being  built  on 
the  immediate  fringes  of  downtown  areas 
will  stimulate  business  in  the  retail  stores 
and  strengthen  downtown.  But  suburban  re¬ 
tailing  may  be  expected  to  grow  also. 

MORE  SHOPPING  CENTERS 

Shopping  centers,  believed  a  fad  and  a 
whimsy  a  few  years  ago,  have  established 
their  importance  in  the  national  economy. 
They  will  continue  to  increase  in  size,  num¬ 
ber,  and  services  to  the  public  as  the  popu¬ 
lation  expands.  Some  say  we  are  oversup¬ 
plied  with  shopping  centers.  It  is  important, 
however,  for  us  to  analyze  what  is  meant  by 
a  shopping  center.  If  we  mean  a  develop¬ 


ment  consisting  of  a  grocery  store  and  three 
or  four  convenience  stores,  that  is  one  thing. 
But  if  we  mean  a  full-fledged  center,  that 
is  something  else. 

A  shopping  center  in  this  sense  is  a  facility 
built  on  no  less  than  20  acres  with  no  less 
than  200,000  square  feet  of  rental  area,  and 
parking  to  accommodate  no  fewer  than  2,000 
cars.  Now  while  there  have  been  many  so- 
called  shopping  centers,  there  is  still  a  strong 
demand  for  full-fledged  developments  of 
this  kind. 

OPEN  EVERY  NIGHT 

The  fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  can 
stop  and  shop  in  these  stores  in  casual  attire 
appeals  to  many  customers.  Add  the  con¬ 
stant  availability  of  free  and  adequate  park¬ 
ing  space  and  you  have  a  combination  which 
is  hard  to  beat. 

In  fact,  I  predict  that  in  the  relatively  near 
future  shopping  centers  will  be  open  every 
night  of  the  week  and  where  local  option 
permits,  on  Sundays.  As  the  population  ex¬ 
pands,  so  will  the  demand  for  shopping 
centers. 

NATIONAL  CHAINS  EXPAND 

Most  of  the  large  national  chains’  expan¬ 
sion  programs  are  in  the  sfiopping  centers 
with  larger  stores  being  installed  in  larger 
centers.  At  this  moment  we  are  acting  as 
leasing  agent  for  what  we  call  a  regional 
shopping  center  under  construction  in  Jen¬ 
nings,  north  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  consisting  of 
620,000  stjuare  feet  of  rentable  area,  includ¬ 
ing  a  major  department  store.  W'e  expect  to 
close  a  lease  of  62,000  stpiare  feet  in  that  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  largest  F.  \V^  W’oolworth  store  in 
any  shopping  center  in  the  United  States. 

This  indicates  the  developing  pattern  in 
regional  centers.  The  sales  volumes  of  large, 
well-managed  department  stores  in  shop¬ 
ping  centers  continues  to  increase. 
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Large,  automatically  equipped  bowling 
alleys  are  doing  well  in  shopping  centers. 
A  successful  center  should  develop,  in  my 
opinion,  at  least  $12,000  of  gross  sales 
annually  for  each  car  space  in  the  park¬ 
ing  lot. 

DESIGN  TRENDS 

Regional  centers  with  underground  tun¬ 
nel  delivery  systems  and  totally  enclosed, 
air-conditioned  and  heated  malls  are  the 
newest  trend  in  design  and  construction. 

Ever  increasing  real  estate  taxes  are  re¬ 
quiring  tax  escalation  clauses,  in  shopping 
center  leases. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  STORES  DECLINE 

Shopping  centers  are  causing  a  decided 
drop  in  the  value  of  real  estate  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  retail  trade  in  older  neighborhood 
shopping  districts  which  lack  adequate  park¬ 
ing  space.  Years  ago  retail  stores  were  suc¬ 
cessful  at  the  intersection  of  street  car  lines 
and  suburban  stations.  Today  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  retailers  to  be  near 
public  transportation.  The  automobile  has 
changed  the  economy  and  the  shopping 
habits  of  the  entire  United  States. 


PERCENTAGE  LEASES  NEEDED 

In  this  era  of  high  operating  costs  and  in¬ 
flation  it  is  most  important  to  avoid  retail 
leases  with  a  flat  rental.  In  every  instance, 
one  should  negotiate  for  a  minimum  guar¬ 
antee  against  percentage  of  sales.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  tenant’s  agreement  to 
pay  his  pro  rata  share  of  other  costs  such  as 
parking  lots,  heating  and  air  conditioning 
the  mall,  and  similar  services. 

The  preparation  and  distribution  of  at¬ 
tractive  and  well-conceived  descriptive 
brochures  will  uncover  prospects.  But  noth¬ 
ing  will  take  the  place  of  personal  contact 
in  selling.  Analyze  the  location  and  select 
the  most  logical  tenants,  both  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  public  acceptance  and  potential 
volume. 

Learn  to  analyze  volume  potentials.  They 
determine  minimum  guarantee.  We  have 
found  the  most  satisfactory  division  of  ten¬ 
ants  to  be  two  national  chains  to  one  local 
merchant. 

We  have  seen  then  what  some  of  the  pace¬ 
setters  are  doing  in  the  office  building  and 
shopping  center  fields.  All  down  the  line  we 
will  be  affected  by  these  trends. 


fU- 


I  The  motel  business  has  come  a  long  way  from  the  “ma  and  pa'’  tourist 

court  era  to  the  plush  motor  hotel  of  today.  Management  opportunities 
are  arising  as  real  estate  investors  reach  for  new  profit  possibilities,  but 
Air.  Brener  puts  his  experienced  pnger  on  some  of  the  hazards  in  the 
growing  motel  field. 

I  MOTELS  NEED  MADE-TO-ORDER 

I 

I  MANAGEMENT 


f  by  Stephen  W.  Brener 

^  Professional  real  estate  investors  are 

(beginning  to  survey  the  motel  field  as  a 
profitable  outlet  for  funds. 

This  situation  contains  built-in  problems 

I  and  challenging  opportunities  for  real  es¬ 
tate  management  specialists.  Motels  are  un¬ 
like  apartment  houses,  loft  buildings,  and 
office  buildings.  Their  owners  cannot  easily 
find  qualified  motel  management  companies 
I  to  operate  the  business. 

An  investor  who  purchases  a  motel  as¬ 
suming  it  is  only  another  business  housed 
in  improved  property,  such  as  a  department 
store  or  motion  picture  theater,  is  in  for  a 
rude  shock  if  he  expects  to  find  easily  a  quali- 
L  fied  manager  to  take  over  while  he  sits  back 
I  and  collects  the  profits. 

I  TRAINED  MANAGERS  SCARCE 

Trained  motel-hotel  management  com¬ 
panies  such  as  Hilton,  Sheraton,  Hotel  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  Knott,  and  Western, 
or  some  of  the  smaller  chains  such  as  l.ee 
Hotels,  Gilbert,  and  Treadway,  in  rare  in¬ 
stances  might  be  willing  to  operate  larger 

Stephen  W.  Brener,  New  York  City,  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Helmsley  Spear  Inc.,  and  a  specialist  in 
motel  problems. 


motor  hotels  for  investor  owners— provided 
these  are  prime  properties  and,  most  likely, 
further  provided  that  a  lease  rather  than  a 
management  contract  could  be  arranged.  If 
a  buyer  is  acquiring  a  motel  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  leasing,  it  would  be  wiser  for  him  to 
purchase  the  motel  from  an  operator  execut¬ 
ing  a  sale-lease-back  transaction.  This  would 
eliminate  the  gamble  involved  in  finding  an 
experienced,  financially  capable,  tenant-op¬ 
erator. 

Few,  if  any,  real  estate  management  firms 
are  equipped  at  this  time  to  supervise  motel 
operations  throughout  the  United  States. 
And  this  capability  is  urgently  needed  be¬ 
cause  investors  from  one  city  think  nothing 
of  purchasing  motels  located  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  their  homes,  and  therefore, 
the  same  distance  away  from  the  home  office 
of  the  real  estate  firm  with  which  they  deal. 

ROOM  SERVICE  INDUSTRY 

Distance  is  not  the  only  problem  a  man¬ 
agement  office  would  face.  Personnel  trained 
for  apartment  house,  taxpayer,  office,  and 
loft  building  management  are  definitely  not 
equipped  to  supervise  the  operation  of  a 
motor  hotel.  In  addition  to  selling  rooms. 
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the  motel  may  be  expected  to  serve  food  and 
beverages,  both  highly  specialized  businesses 
in  themselves.  Motels  will  also  require  the 
handling  of  other  facilities  related  solely  to 
the  room  service  industry. 

When  first  beginning  to  supervise  motels, 
one  finds  that  the  industry  lacks  all  the  basic 
tools  necessary  to  do  a  good  job.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  most  of  the  report  forms  being  used  by 
motels  were  designed  either  for  larger  hotel 
operations  or  were  specially  prepared  by 
mail  order  houses  for  the  “ma  and  pa”  cate¬ 
gory  of  tourist  court  operators. 

RATE  STRUCTURE  PROBLEMS 

The  initial  problem  one  faces  when  ac¬ 
quiring  a  motel  supervision  assignment  is 


that  of  creating  a  rate  structure.  If  a  person  I 
tells  you  to  take  over  an  existing  motel  and  I 
refuses  to  give  you  enough  time  to  com- 1 
pletely  survey  the  area  and  study  the  prop- 1 
erty’s  competition  and  projected  competi-  { 
tion,  you  should  immediately  decline  the 
assignment.  For  without  this  knowledge  you 
will  be  unable  to  create  a  rate  structure  and,  I 
therefore,  a  projected  operating  budget  for 
the  business  you  are  to  manage.  | 

Although  there  are  many  motel  surveys  ^ 
published  each  year,  a  potential  motel  or  ^ 
motor  hotel  supervisor  should  disregard  all  ' 
of  these  and  try  to  establish  his  own  rules, 
formulas,  and  systems  for  operating. 

Of  course,  your  work  is  much  easier  if 
your  client  wants  you  to  create  a  projection 


GOODBYE  OLD,  RUSTIC,  ROADSIDE  REST 

Most  of  the  familiar  roadside  frame  cabins  offering  minimum  guest  accommodations  are 
being  replaced  by  today’s  motel  and  tomorrow’s  motor  hotel. 

Statistics  claim  approximately  60,000  motels  throughout  the 
country,  and  experts  in  this  field  quote  a  construction  rate  during 
the  next  ten  years  that  will  create  between  3,500  and  5,000  more 
of  these  operations— however,  20,000  of  today’s  motels  will  be  out 
of  business  by  1970. 

Which  of  the  20,000  motel  properties  will  succumb?  The  inade¬ 
quate,  the  rundown,  the  poorly  located,  the  badly  managed.  In 
their  stead,  w’ill  rise  modern,  clean  motor  hotels,  resplendent  w'ith 
services  demanded  by  today’s  traveler;  managed  as  businesses  and 
only  profitable  because  of  this. 

Can  the  owner  of  the  forgotten  cabin  rise  to  the  occasion?  Can  he 
learn  from  his  shortcomings  and  retain  a  place  in  his  industry? 

A  simple  fact  of  mathematics  is  his  first  lesson.  An  army  of  20,000 
vanquished  cannot  return  as  20,000  conquerors.  Today’s  motels  are  costly  to  build,  there¬ 
fore,  only  fewer  and  larger  motels  are  to  be  expected.  The  big  capital  investments  for  these 
may  have  to  come  from  pooled  resources,  either  as  partnerships  or  as  other  forms  of  co¬ 
operative  venture. 

These  bitter  lessons  must  be  made  to  bear  fruit.  Motels  are  not  a  retirement  plan;  motels 
are  big  business.  They  cannot  be  operated  on  a  shoestring,  permitted  to  deteriorate,  man¬ 
aged  by  incompetents,  and  then  expected  to  flourish.  The  ex-cabin-owner  must  evaluate 
himself  honestly,  and  determine  to  what  extent  his  abilities  will  serve  him.  Beyond  that, 
he  can  join  with  others  who  have  some  of  the  capabilities  he  lacks,  and  in  this  way,  can 
sidetrack  many  of  the  pitfalls  that  cause  failure. 

Whatever  the  solution,  one  thing  is  certain:  motels  are  selectively  better  than  ever, 
and  the  bandwagon  still  has  room. 
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for  an  operation  to  be  built.  In  order  to  do 
this  you  must  first  decide  upon  the  type  of 
business.  Is  the  property  to  be  primarily  de¬ 
signed  as  a  roadside,  city,  commercial,  or 
resort  operation? 

CHECK  THE  OTHER  GUY’S  RATE 

After  doing  this,  begin  a  rate  analysis  of 
the  area.  Find  out  what  each  of  the  compet¬ 
ing  properties  charge— not  only  the  motels 
but  also  the  hotels  which  are  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  your  location. 

After  doing  this,  find  out  from  the  local 
authorities  what  other  motels  are  planned 
in  the  area.  Try  to  meet  some  of  the  develop¬ 
ers  to  determine  whether  they  are  fully  capa¬ 
ble  or  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  their  proj¬ 
ects.  If  they  are  serious,  it  may  be  best  to 
work  with  them,  comparing  notes  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  use  each  other’s  information. 

Do  not  try  to  project  gross  income  merely 
by  estimating  the  percentage  of  occupancy 
and  average  daily  room  rates.  True,  this  will 
give  you  certain  numbers.  However,  these 
may  have  very  little  to  do  with  what  will 
happen  to  the  motel  after  it  is  built.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  one  said,  “give  me  an  operating 
budget  for  a  1,000  room  hotel  in  Nome, 
Alaska,  running  a  75  per  cent  occupancy, 
and  having  an  average  daily  rate  of  $10.50,’’ 
you  would  have  no  trouble  creating  the  in¬ 
come  and  the  expenses.  However,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  hotel  will  do  anywhere 
near  the  business  indicated  by  the  multipli¬ 
cation. 

DON’T  FALL  FOR  FIGURES 

Motel  operating  costs  are  another  head¬ 
ache.  Many  people  like  to  quote  figures 
and  state,  “this  motel  costs  $800,  $1,000,  or 
$1,200  per  room  to  operate.’’  They  do  not 
bother  to  tell  you  the  type  of  room,  location, 
the  kind  of  business,  or  other  major  items 
which  affect  the  operating  cost  per  unit. 


Of  course,  in  planning  a  motel,  you  will 
have  to  project  potential  financing.  This 
is  being  handled  by  another  group  of  non¬ 
motel  professionals  who  call  themselves 
“motel  appraisers.’’  These  have  come  up 
with  a  cubic-foot-cost-formula  for  motels 
which  includes  basement  space,  patios,  and 
practically  every  other  covered  area  of  the 
property.  This  is  fine  provided  that  the  base¬ 
ments  and  patios  really  will  bring  in  income. 
However,  this  consideration  rarely  enters 
into  their  projections. 

CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 

In  addition,  construction  costs  or  con¬ 
struction  cost  indicators  figured  by  such 
“experts”  usually  bear  no  resemblance  what¬ 
soever  to  actual  costs.  Some  of  these  people 
like  to  use  figures  of  between  $2  and  $2.50 
per  cube  for  motel  construction.  They  say 
these  figures  are  based  on  fireproof  two- 
story  and  basement  motor  hotels.  This 
might  be  true.  However,  gold  plumbing  has 
gone  out  of  style  and  marble  floors  are  too 
slippery  for  use  in  an  entire  house,  as  well  as 
being  too  cold  in  the  winter.  In  addition, 
individual  central  air  conditioning  systems 
for  every  room  are  hardly  necessary. 

Of  course,  once  these  costs  are  accepted 
and  some  institution  decides  to  make  a  con¬ 
servative  loan  of  only  55  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount,  the  builder  is  all  set,  and 
upon  completing  the  project  hopes  that  it 
might  even  be  able  to  carry  the  annual  fi¬ 
nancing  charges.  Anyway,  the  builder  has 
his  profit,  the  “motel  appraiser”  his  fee,  and 
the  lender  his  mortgage. 

If  this  situation  becomes  prevalent 
there  will  soon  be  a  reai  need  for  real  estate 
companies  qualified  to  manage  motels  after 
they  have  been  returned  to  the  lenders. 

The  best  way  to  prepare  for  motel  man¬ 
agement  is  by  working  in  profitable  motels 
throughout  the  country. 


Threatened  even  by  ‘'new  twigs  of  old  branches,”  Mr.  Downtown  Mer^ 
chant  needs  the  cooperation  of  many  in  the  formulation  and  operationi^ 
of  a  progressive  counter-plan  for  upgrading  downtown.  Then  he  flgflinB 
must  go  shopping  for  shoppers. 

THE  MERCHANT’S  FUTURE 
IN  CENTRAL  CITIES 


by  Joseph  J.  Cumber g,  cpm 


The  fact  is  pretty  well  established  by 
now  that  the  real  disturbance  for  downtown 
merchants  in  all  U.S.  cities  today  is  the  es¬ 
tablished  trend  towards  decentralization  of 
merchandising  areas.  In  short,  the  retail 
buying  public  consciously  tends  to  shun  our 
highly-congested  central  business  districts. 

Many  100  per  cent  retail  locations— cream 
investments  and  in  highest  demand  by  chain 
organizations— now  are  being  vacated  at  the 
expiration  of  leases  in  many  cities,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  are  not  planning  at  least  some 
improvement  of  downtown.  The  hardship 
created  for  owners,  and  the  probable  losses 
in  real  estate  taxes,  are  fairly  obvious. 

The  program  for  national  super-highways 
also  is  bound  to  affect  retail  sales  in  many 
communities.  These  highways  are  designed 
to  skirt  the  edge  of  metropolitan  areas.  At 
egress  and  ingress  points,  new  business  is 
bound  to  develop;  they  are  certain  to  im¬ 
press  additional  competition  upon  down¬ 
town  retail  stores. 

Since  time  immemorial,  floods,  fires,  hur¬ 
ricanes,  and  local  and  national  depressions. 
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have  battered  Mr.  Merchant  and  choked  hiif 
cash  register.  But  he  usually  bounced  bad* 
rebuilt,  or  otherwise  recovered  from  thest'^ 
normal  business  hazards.  | 

The  worst  of  the  culprits,  however,  are! 
the  shopping  centers,  roadside  markets, 
mail-order  centers,  and  recent  twigs  of 
branch  outlets.  They  all  are  severely  influ 
encing  central  city  retail  volume,  and  they 
will  continue  to  hijack  patronage  until 
downtown  merchants,  owners,  landlords, 
tax  authorities,  and  mass-transportation  offi 
cials  formulate  and  conclude  a  progressivt 
plan  to  counteract  these  losses. 

INGENIOUS  PLANS  NOTED 

Some  retailers  and  city  fathers  already 
have  made  progress.  Communities  like  Kala 
mazoo  and  Middletown  have  created  pedes^ 
trian  shopping  malls  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Great  public  acceptance  was  discovered. 
Other  cities  now  are  planning  to  install  vat 
ious  types  of  malls;  still  others  are  beginning 
to  provide  brand  new  parking  areas. 

Every  merchant  must  step  ahead  even  fur 
ther— by  modernizing  store  fronts,  fixtures, 
and  their  merchandise,  too— and  combining 
to  advertise  and  promote  as  a  group  to  com 
pete  with  the  methods  of  the  prosperous 
shopping  centers. 
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In  St.  Louis,  ten  specialty  stores  have  for¬ 
mally  organized  to  conduct  cooperative 
radio  and  television  advertising,  plus  group 
buying  of  merchandise  and  supplies.  Other 
central  area  retailers  have  combined  in  the 
creation  and  operation  of  special  events, 
contests  and  various  other  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities  that  help  keep  or  gain  shoppers.  Un¬ 
fortunately  not  all  these  gimmicks  are  con¬ 
sistently  sufficient  to  maintain  the  sales 
volume  required  to  justify  high  rents  and 
the  taxes  assessed  on  the  properties  they  oc¬ 
cupy. 

CHANGE  OF  HOURS  URGED 

This  matter  of  store  hours  constitutes 
another  very  important  switch  in  standard 
operation  of  central  city  merchants.  All 
the  planning,  modernization  and  other  nu¬ 
merous  inducements  would  be  of  little  value 
unless  stores  are  open  for  business  when  to¬ 
day’s  shopper  wants  to  shop. 

Downtown  hours  ought  to  be  changed  to 
11  a.m.  to  9  p.m.— six  days  a  week.  In  many 
of  our  large  cities,  the  naturally  captive 
group  of  shoppers— the  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  office  building  employes— have 
only  brief  moments  to  browse  and  buy  when 
they  are  in  town. 

Since  World  War  II,  many  downtown  re¬ 
tailers  have  remained  open  until  9  p.m.  at 
least  two  nights  a  week.  The  practice  gen¬ 
erally  has  proved  successful  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  husbands  and  wives  usually  prefer 
to  shop  together,  and  at  night  they  fre¬ 
quently  produce  a  greater  dollar-volume- 
per-sale  for  stores. 

Revising  store  hours,  so  that  night  shop¬ 
ping  always  is  possible,  also  means  that 
parking  will  be  available  in  spaces  occupied 
by  daily  visitors  and  the  others  who  join  the 
5-6  p.m.  rush-hour  exodus. 

Shoppers  ought  to  be  first  on  the  list  of 
requirements  for  successful  enterprise. 


They  must  be  satisfied  with  their  purchases, 
treated  courteously,  and  enjoy  a  selection  of 
merchandise  that  has  depth  of  price  and 
value.  Then  they  will  patronize  that  busi¬ 
ness  section  even  though  some  inconveni¬ 
ence  may  be  encountered. 

If  merchants  do  these  fundamental  things 
—and  city  fathers  make  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  in  assessments  and  taxes,  and  trans¬ 
portation  people  provide  desirable  commut¬ 
ing  to,  and  parking  facilities  in,  downtown 
areas— the  central  city  then  can  become  the 
outstanding  shopping  area  of  the  entire  met¬ 
ropolitan  community. 

INTER-URBIA’  LOOMS 

By  reason  of  the  continued  population  ex¬ 
pansion  into  suburban  areas,  cities  quickly 
are  growing  closer  to  each  other,  resulting 
in  huge  inter-urban  areas.  With  a  poten¬ 
tial  50  per  cent  increase  in  population  in 
the  next  decade,  by  the  year  2000  continu¬ 
ous  cities  from  Boston  through  New  York, 
Washington  to  Richmond,  and  Pittsburgh 
to  Cleveland  to  Youngstown,  are  hardly  im¬ 
probable.  These  expanded,  tightly-popu¬ 
lated  cities  all  will  have  an  effect  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  business  districts;  they  will  open,  too, 
many  new  opportunities  for  chain  and  in¬ 
dependent  retailers. 

Owners  of  central  business  properties 
must  recognize  that  the  greatest  expansion 
in  the  last  five  years  has  been  in  shopping 
centers  where  the  developer  has  negotiated 
what  is  known  as  a  “key-job  lease.’’  It  pro¬ 
vides  tenants  with  all  of  the  facilities  like 
heating,  air  conditioning,  decorating,  floor¬ 
ing,  lighting,  new  front  and  service  en¬ 
trances,  and  parking.  Here  are  important 
competitive  factors  to  retail  locations  in  old 
business  districts. 

Owners  of  downtown  locations  now  must 
recognize,  certainly,  the  necessity  of  making 
these  kinds  of  capital  investments.  Too 
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many  have  failed  to  upgrade;  they  have 
taken  their  profits  without  providing  the 
funds  to  rehabilitate  their  properties. 

UNUSUAL  SOLUTION  ADVANCED 

One  Urban  Redevelopment  Authority 
has  submitted  an  interesting  set  of  plans  for 
solving  the  muddled  traffic  and  shopping 
problems  of  a  251 -acre  business  and  residen¬ 
tial  area.  It  will  displace  1,100  families  from 
their  homes. 

A  new  street  pattern  calls  for  elimination 
of  all  through  traffic  from  the  business  heart 
of  the  area,  with  a  number  of  streets  to  be 
turned  into  pedestrian  malls.  Also  elimi¬ 
nated  would  be  all  curb  parking  spaces,  ex¬ 
cept  in  some  residential  sections,  but  2,300 
new  off-street  parking  spaces  would  be  cre¬ 
ated. 

Since  this  area  has  a  number  of  narrow 
streets,  the  proposal  suggests  two  loop  sys¬ 
tems  to  handle  through  traffic.  The  sectors 
inside  the  loops  would  be  devoted  entirely 
to  commercial  uses,  public  and  semi-public 
buildings,  and  parking  areas  which  would 
take  into  consideration  essential  delivery 
service  as  well  as  emergency  fire,  police  and 
hospital  traffic,  and  the  users  of  parking  lots. 

Under  the  master  plan,  an  expressway  ul¬ 
timately  would  be  extended  to  the  down¬ 
town  district.  It  is  estimated  that  the  federal 
government  will  grant  more  than  $5  million 
for  the  redevelopment,  and  that  several  mil¬ 
lion  will  be  required  from  the  city  and  state. 

In  considering  the  demolition  of  a  major 
portion  of  the  commercial  area,  the  biggest 


investment  is  expected  to  be  in  private  fundi 
for  development  of  new  housing  and  nei 
commercial  and  industrial  structures. 

NEW  INCENTIVES  SEEN 

It  has  been  estimated  the  U.S.  populatiot 
will  approximate  228  million  by  1975.  Con^ 
sumer  spending  now  is  about  $325  billiot 
each  year. 

Employment  now  is  at  the  rate  of  67  rail^ 
lion,  gross  national  product  has  topped  $51 
billion,  personal  income  is  running  abou; 
$393  billion,  and  home  construction  is  pros 
ressing  at  the  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
of  1.2  million  units. 

These  facts  provide  sufficient  incentm 
for  retail  merchants  in  central  cities  to  take 
advantage  of  the  planned  developments  u 
other  communities  so  that  they  also  mae 
take  advantage  of  retail  sales  that  are  avail 
able  now  and  in  the  forseeable  future. 

There  are  approximately  1.5  millior 
small  independent  retailers  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  operate  some  2  million 
stores.  Most  of  these  independent  merchants 
are  located  in  the  business  districts  of  the 
cities;  and  while  statistics  indicate  that  15 
percent  of  1958  retail  sales  were  made  in 
shopping  centers,  this  still  leaves  85  per  cent 
of  $220  billion  of  retail  sales  elsewhere. 

It  is  conceded  that  central  city  will  sur 
V  ive  if  merchants,  property  owners,  and  city 
authorities  are  awakened  to  the  necessity  for 
redeveloping  and  upgrading  their  city  to 
1960  standards.  Then  central  city  must  go 
shopping  for  shoppers. 
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Your  management  job  is  complex.  It  requires  professional  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Don’t  keep  this  a  secret  from  your  owner-client.  Tell  him 
about  your  services,  so  he  will  know  he  is  getting  his  money’s  worth. 
This  is  one  of  the  practical  lessons  which  Mr.  Hanford  presents  on  the 
value  of  service. 


FHE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  CLIENTS 

bjt  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr.,  cpm 


[he  word  “service”  has  many  connotations 
ach  of  which  implies  a  specific  type  of 
ctivity  on  the  part  of  one  person  for  the 
lenefit  of  others.  But  whatever  technical 
lefinition  we  may  adopt,  service  is  the  first 
irinciple  to  be  followed  in  the  care  and  feed- 
rtg  of  clients. 

In  the  real  estate  management  business 
It  strive  to  provide  a  quality  of  service  nor- 
lally  unavailable  to  the  average  investment 
roperty  owner.  We  emphasize  the  high 
alue  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  we  have 
ttained  through  years  of  concentrated  work 
1  the  intricate  field  of  real  estate  manage- 
lent. 

u\SH  BENEFITS 

It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  a  great 
lany  professional  managers  can  refer  to  sub- 
antial  cash  benefits  that  have  accrued  to 
lany  property  owners  who  have  had  the 
ecessary  foresight  and  confidence  to  utilize 
le  broad  experience  of  these  experts. 

Real  estate  management  service  requires 
VO  distinct  lines  of  approach,  each  essential 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr.,  senior  partner  of  the 
^operty  Management  Co.,  San  Francisco,  is  a  noted 
structor,  lecturer,  and  author  on  real  estate  and 
anagement  subjects.  He  was  president  of  IREM 
1958. 


to  the  other  and  neither  sufficient  unto 
itself.  The  mechanical  aspect  is,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  often  mistakenly  interpreted  as  the 
sole  management  function.  It  would  be  im¬ 
proper  to  say  that  the  mechanical  proce¬ 
dures  are  not  of  high  importance,  but  it  is 
completely  erroneous  to  believe  that  the 
mechanical  management  processes  are  of 
any  lasting  worth  without  the  more  vital 
contribution  of  creative  management  ef¬ 
forts. 

It  is  a  necessity  in  management,  as  in  all 
businesses,  that  correct  records  of  opera¬ 
tions  be  maintained;  that  orderly  record 
systems  be  established;  and  that  due  dili¬ 
gence  be  strictly  maintained  for  the  han¬ 
dling  of  funds  belonging  to  others.  The  ca¬ 
pacity  for  these  detailed  processes  is  not  the 
determining  factor  in  effective  management, 
but  is  rather  the  product  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing  coupled  with  industry  and  integrity. 

MANAGEMENT  DEFINED 

We  are  often  called  upon  to  define  pro¬ 
fessional  management  and,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  our  definitions  fall  short  of  a  real 
explanation  of  the  many-sided  benefits  that 
accrue  from  management  service.  The  sim¬ 
plest  explanation  of  professional  manage¬ 
ment  is: 
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“The  complete  care,  maintenance,  de¬ 
velopment,  and  exploitation  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  for  its  continued  highest  and  most 
productive  use  over  the  longest  foreseeable 
period  of  time  without  prejudice  to  the  total 
capital  investment  and  with  full  conform¬ 
ance  to  the  needs,  objectives,  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  considerations  attributable  to  the  own¬ 
ership.” 

To  achieve  these  management  objectives, 
the  service  process  requires  many  special 
skills  and  broad  experience  in  the  field  of 
real  estate  investments  with  a  truly  profes¬ 
sional  approach  to  the  correlation  of  man¬ 
agement  skills  and  experience  within  the 
general  economy  of  the  real  property  mar¬ 
ket.  Only  the  dedication  and  knowledge  of 
the  expert  can  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
attractive  and  profitable  real  estate  owner- 


5.  Construction  and  building  equipment 

6.  Cost  and  performance  trends  in  buildings 
ice  labor. 

7.  The  cost,  quality,  and  limitations  of  ten- 

services.  ByJ 

8.  Building  codes  and  ordinances  as  they  affeAy 

land  use.  ^ 

9.  Supply  and  demand  factors  pertaining 

available  tenancies.  Ig 

10.  Building  maintenance  procedures  and  cosnii 
Legal  responsibilities  and  limitations  ofn 
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estate  ownership. 

12.  Real  estate  activity  by  government. 

13.  Leasing  details,  lease  preparation,  and 
tiation. 

14.  Real  estate  sales  activity  and  market  chai- 
teristics. 

15.  The  many  aspects  of  real  estate  financing. 

16.  A  realistic  approach  to  the  local,  state,  an 
national  economy. 

17.  The  relative  values  of  traffic,  transit,  a: 

parking.  | 

18.  A  sound  application  of  the  basic  principal 
of  investment  in  real  estate. 


ship.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  true  measure 
of  management  service  must  be  taken. 

IMPACT  OF  CHANGING  FORCES 

Real  estate  is  a  living  thing.  Its  economic 
welfare  results  from  a  combination  of  con¬ 
stantly  changing  forces.  One  must  under¬ 
stand  these  forces  and  their  impact  to  give 
effective  service. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  matters  that  must  receive  informed  at¬ 
tention  so  that  we  may  maintain  a  clear 
appreciation  of  the  obligations  of  manage¬ 
ment  over  and  above  the  elementary  me¬ 
chanical  processes.  This  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  listing  them,  since  reference 
alone  will  suggest  their  essential  qualities: 

1.  Neighborhood  analyses  of  present  conditions 
and  trends. 

2.  Community  analyses  including  all  factors 
that  contribute  to  economic  and  social  life. 

3.  Regional  analyses  to  determine  the  relation 
of  the  community  to  the  region  and  the  effects 
of  regional  trends  on  growth  and  dev'elop- 
ment. 

4.  Availability  of  land  for  development. 


These  18  factors  unquestionably  can  bit 
subdivided  into  many  additional  subjec^ 
But  our  studied  scrutiny  firmly  establisliijf 
the  fact  that  real  estate  ownership  cannot® 
successful  over  a  period  of  years  withosp 
attention  to  these  major  topics.  We  canni  * 
concern  ourselves  with  the  momentary  su^l 
cesses  of  investors  in  lush  times  where 
porary  fortune  is  attained  in  spite  of  a  coi 
plete  neglect  of  all  sound  managemcil 
principles.  We  must  take  our  inspiraii rj 
from  the  fact  that  the  greatest,  lasting  sii  ■ 
cesses  have  come  from  long-term,  top-quali’  i 
management,  for  which  there  is  no  subsi  t 
tute.  ' 

NO  UTOPIA  |S 

Let  us  go  beyond  the  performance  c  i 
service  and  study  the  parties  involved  so  th  i 
we  may  better  understand  the  conditiofi 
under  which  services  are  performed.  In  d 
ing  this  we  must  retain  a  cold  realism  c" 
acknowledging  that  we  are  not  living  in:^ 
Utopia,  but  that  we  are  dealing  with  hiiiiii* 
beings  possessed  of  all  the  human  frailties.  [ 
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The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Clients 


I  Service  is  our  business  and  we  are  in  busi- 
hess  to  make  money.  Those  who  buy  our 
service  buy  it  for  their  benefit— not  ours. 

fo  matter  how  cordial  the  relationship  be- 
ireen  the  servant  and  the  served,  the  re- 
ipective  profit  motives  must  never  be 
ignored,  and  the  concurrent  risks  of  compe- 
ition  must  never  be  overlooked.  The  simple 
act  that  an  organization  has  served  faith- 

[ully  over  a  long  period  does  not  mean  that 
irganization  is  ever  safe  in  its  assignment. 

OU  CAN  BE  REPLACED 


Any  firm  is  subject  to  being  replaced  by 
bthers  which  provide  better  service,  or  more 
often,  by  others  which  offer  a  comparable 
lervice  at  a  lower  cost.  We  are  well  aware 
that  this  occurs  most  unexpectedly  in  a  great 
rnany  instances.  It  is  the  source  of  many  dis- 
pjuragements  and  disappointments  in  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  any  number  of  cases  where 
faithful  and  effective  services  have  been  dis- 
l^ontinued  purely  to  save  money  without  any 
analysis  of  the  type  of  service  required,  the 
rost  of  performance,  or  the  normal  fair  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  servant  with  proper  empha- 
|is  on  the  valued  benehts  that  accrue  to  the 


Employer. 

;  The  management  of  any  business  is  costly, 
iut  without  exception,  it  has  been  proved 
hat  the  cost  of  expert  management  returns 
0  the  employer  with  very  substantial  profits 
0  him.  In  other  words,  management  is  an 
nvestment  and  not  an  expense. 

We  can  verify  this  assertion  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  if  we  look  at  the  many  businesses  and 
Investment  properties  that  have  failed 
purely  because  there  was  a  lack  of  effective 
[nanagement. 

!  One  of  the  most  successful  investors  has 
[Hade  this  sound  observation:  “Wherever 
pod  whenever  I  invest  my  money  in  any 
Enterprise,  I  require  that  it  have  the  best 
management  available  and  that  the  manage¬ 


ment  function  be  reasonably  profitable  to 
the  managerial  group  so  that  I  will  be  as¬ 
sured  of  their  continuous  high  performance 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  enterprise.  Cheap 
or  reduced  services  are  the  most  costly  items 
in  modern  business.” 

DON’T  BE  FOOLED  BY  GOOD  JOB 

The  peculiarity  of  topflight  service  is  that 
it  works  so  smoothly  that  the  employer  fails 
to  understand  the  multitude  of  management 
skills  required  and  believes  the  enterprise 
can  run  itself  with  reduced  emphasis  on 
management,  or  that  management  can  be 
limited  to  a  few  mechanical  processes  carried 
out  by  unskilled,  inexperienced  personnel. 

This  to  a  large  extent  is  the  fault  of  man¬ 
agement  for  not  educating  the  employer  on 
what  it  really  takes  to  manage  his  property. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to 
burden  the  employer  with  minutiae,  but  it 
is  important  to  let  the  employer  share  in  all 
deliberations  on  policy  matters,  so  that  he 
will  appreciate  the  true  value  of  profes¬ 
sional  services.  In  an  attempt  to  offer  the 
best  service  we  often  err  in  making  the 
whole  process  seem  too  simple,  too  carefree, 
and  too  routine. 

EMPLOYER’S  MOTIVATIONS 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture— the  employer  and  his  motivations. 
The  owner  of  an  enterprise  is,  first  of  all,  a 
human  being  possessed  of  all  the  ambition 
for  success  that  we  expect  in  a  free  enterprise 
system.  Our  educational  system  and  the  end¬ 
less  stream  of  utterances  by  economists, 
business  men,  and  government  officials  have 
conditioned  the  entrepreneur  to  the  belief 
that  the  profit  motive  is  the  basis  for  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  This  we  would  not 
exchange  for  any  other  economic  or  social 
system.  We  believe  that  the  success  of  one  is 
predicated  upon  the  success  of  many. 
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OWNERS  AIM  FOR  PROFIT 

The  owner  of  an  investment  enterprise  is 
obviously  looking  for  maximum  attainable 
benefits.  He  is  not  in  business  as  a  public 
benefactor  or  a  patron  saint.  He  is  interested 
in  achieving  an  efficient  business  operation 
that  offers  him  the  greatest  economic  poten¬ 
tial.  He  is  unemotional  in  his  approach  to  all 
business  problems  and  he  is  amenable  to  any 
change  that  might  result  in  a  financial  ad¬ 
vantage. 

If  he  allocates  sufficient  funds  for  each 
process  in  the  conduct  of  business,  he  has 
the  right  to  expect  profitable  performance. 
We  believe  that  every  employer  has  the  in¬ 
alienable  right  to  insist  on  the  best  available 
service  provided,  of  course,  he  is  willing  to 
pay  the  true  value  of  that  service. 

AVOID  COMPLACENCY 

It  is  regrettable  to  note  that  management 
is  sometimes  lulled  into  a  state  of  com¬ 
placency  and  false  security  because  of  a 
long-time  association.  Such  attitudes  result 
in  management  that  lacks  the  needed  vital¬ 
ity  for  progressive  development.  The  other¬ 
wise  desirable  close  relationship  may  keep 
an  owner  from  expressing  dissatisfaction, 
which  if  brought  into  the  open  could  cor¬ 
rect  a  situation  before  it  develops  to  the 
breaking  point.  As  a  consequence,  the  em¬ 
ployer  may  start  looking  for  a  new  manager. 

We  cannot  suggest  procedures  that  will 
permanently  eliminate  all  risk  of  losing 
clientele.  There  is  no  means  for  counter¬ 
acting  the  will  of  the  owner  whose  position 
seems  to  encourage  a  “milking”  process. 

CONTRACT  FOR  COMPLETE  JOB 

However,  under  usual  conditions,  there 
is  much  that  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  losing  accounts.  First,  it  is  usually  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  contract  for  anything  short  of  a 


complete  job  because  the  attainable  resuli 
are  prejudiced,  the  routine  of  office  open 
tion  is  upset,  and  sooner  or  later  the  owik 
expects  a  comprehensive  effort  even  thoua 
it  is  not  in  the  contract. 

Second,  the  management  organizatio 
must  render  the  most  complete,  most  effer 
tive  service  through  the  use  of  up-to-dai 
methods,  practical  research,  market  analyse 
and  highly  skilled  personnel. 

Third,  it  is  especially  important  that  tli! 
owner  be  informed  initially  as  to  the  depc 
of  service  to  be  performed.  A  written  niai 
agement  agreement  is  essential  to  emphasii 
the  fundamental  obligations  of  both  partie 
A  continuous  selling  job  is  required  tort 
tain  clients.  You  must  keep  the  owner  i 
close  contact  with  his  property  without  bui 
dening  him  with  troublesome  details.  Ow 
ers  must  never  be  permitted  to  underesii 
mate  the  service  being  performed  for  then 

A  fourth  requisite  is  that  the  managemeii 
fee  agreed  to  in  the  first  instance  must  1 
calculated  so  that  the  best  possible  job  cai 
be  assured  with  a  nominal  profit  to  the  sen 
ice  organization.  There  is  nothing  more  har 
ardous  than  to  be  obliged  to  adjust  feesbr 
cause  of  miscalculation.  Fee  adjustments  an 
justified  when  they  are  affected  by  genen 
economic  conditions,  and  they  must  be  mai 
in  either  direction  in  conformity  with  open 
tional  costs  for  the  service. 

MEASURE  OF  SUCCESS 

Finally,  we  cannot  give  too  much  atten 
tion  to  publicity  and  public  relations— inso 
tutional  advertising,  the  word  spoken  tn 
others,  organizational  work,  civic  activin 
and  other  methods  for  becoming  wel 
known.  A  favorable  public  image  is  achieve 
by  actions  in  the  public  interest. 

People  want  to  know  they  are  associate 
with  reputable  and  successful  businessmea 
There  is  no  substitute  for  earned  publicitt 


I  If  your  city  is  banking  on  port  development  to  solve  its  problems,  this 

I  engineer  s  description  of  the  highly  competitive  fight  for  seaborne 

cargo  and  recitation  of  what  it  takes  to  operate  a  successful  port  merit 
your  attention. 

\ 

[leaves  from  an  ENGINEER’S  NOTEBOOK; 

What  Constitutes  a  Successful  Seaport 


bjt  William  H.  Adams 

t 

What  steps  should  be  taken  by  a  port  to  en¬ 
able  it  to  gain  maximum  advantage  from  its 
^  traffic  position  in  world  commerce? 

First  it  should  be  stated  that  a  deep  water 
harbor  and  channel  are  not  enough.  More 
than  40  United  States  ports  have  had  deep 
i  channel  development  but  not  more  than  12 
i  have  been  successful  in  attracting  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  substantial  volume  of  port  commerce.* 
The  sometimes  lavish  expenditure  of  lo¬ 
cal  funds  on  waterfront  wharves  and  ware- 
,  houses  and  the  establishment  of  extensive 
local  organizations  have  frequently  been  a 
f  futile  gesture.  Shipping  passes  by  the  hope- 
\  ful  port  in  favor  of  a  competitive  port,  and  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  reasons  for  this  early 
death  of  port  hopes  should  have  been  de¬ 
tected  before  public  funds  were  provided 
for  extensive  waterfront  development. 

Ports  are  way  stations  or  terminals.  At 
minor  ports  a  vessel,  inbound,  may  pause  to 
^  discharge  a  few  hundred  tons  of  goods  and, 

I  •  For  this  discussion  “port  commerce”  will  be  defined 
as  the  water  part  of  the  movement  of  goods  between  pro- 
f  ducing  areas  and  consuming  areas.  ‘‘Port  development” 

I  involves  the  organization  of  port  facilities  to  attract 
1  and  sustain  a  logical  share  in  such  commerce. 

1  William  H.  Adams,  Detroit,  is  an  engineer  with 
many  years  of  experience  in  bridge  design  and  water¬ 
front  development. 


outbound,  may  stop  to  pick  up  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  export  lading.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
vessel,  destined  for  a  terminal  port  where  a 
full  export  cargo  can  be  obtained  will  lose 
time  by  stopping  en  route  unless  the  ship 
can  be  berthed  promptly  and  the  lading 
handled  expeditiously. 

MINOR  PORT  COMPETITION 

The  minor  port  which  is  unable  or  is  not 
equipped  to  provide  and  handle  full  cargoes 
will  find  its  port  commerce  limited  to  the 
tonnage  originating  in  or  destined  for  points 
in  its  own  local  hinterland. 

A  ship  earns  money  only  when  it  is  mov¬ 
ing  and  the  minor  port  may  be  by-passed 
in  favor  of  a  more  distant  major  port,  or  even 
in  favor  of  another  minor  port  with  larger 
local  tonnage  or  better  port  facilities. 

A  port  will  improve  its  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  if  its  berths  can  be  arranged  so  that  the 
costs  and  service  of  a  pilot  are  not  required. 
All  such  incidental  expenses,  as  well  as  the 
expense  of  wharfside  storage  and  handling 
between  the  port  and  the  points  of  origin  or 
destination  (of  inbound  lading),  must  h- 
nally  be  borne  by  the  cargo  and  in  consider¬ 
ing  world  trade  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  sales  departments  of  American  in- 
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dustries,  accustomed  to  quoting  F.O.B. 
points  of  origin  will  have  to  lift  their  sights 
and  on  export  goods  quote  C.I.F.  (cost,  in¬ 
surance,  and  freight)  from  the  jxiint  of  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  hnal  destination,  and  this  cost  will 
have  to  include  all  elements  of  local  move¬ 
ment,  handling,  and  storage.  Among  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  local  port  organization 
will  be  current  schedules  of  all  such  trans- 
p>ort  costs  for  all  classes  of  export  goods,  not 
only  for  their  own  port  but  for  all  other  ports 
that  have  a  competing  traffic  position. 

WHAT  IT  TAKES 

The  requirements  for  a  minor  port  in¬ 
clude  sufficient  berthing  space  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ocean  vessels  that  may  be  expected  to 
tie  up  at  that  port,  a  substantial  wharf, 
transit  sheds,  warehouses,  arrangements  to 
facilitate  land  transport  to  and  from  points 
of  origin  or  destination,  rail  and  truck  facili¬ 
ties,  handling  equipment  (cranes,  lift  trucks, 
palettes,  etc.),  and  stevedore  personnel. 

Most  European  ports  are  served  from  in¬ 
land  |X)ints  by  rail,  truck,  and  canal  trans¬ 
port;  and  in  some  ports  by  coast-wise  ship¬ 
ping  lines.  These  usually  require  light-lift 
wharf  cranes  for  handling  lading  in  or  out 
of  the  ship’s  hold.  Such  cranes  are  usually 
provided  to  the  extent  of  two  cranes  per  ship 
berth.  The  use  of  these  shipside  wharf 
cranes  or  the  ship’s  rigging  is  at  the  option 
of  the  shipping  line.  Relatively  few  Ameri¬ 
can  ports  are  equipped  with  many  such 
cranes.  The  cost  of  their  use  must  be  met 
as  a  charge  against  the  cargo  which  can  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  the  ship’s  rigging. 
However,  some  ship-side  gantry  cranes  are 
required  in  even  a  minor  port.  Most  ports 
also  require  at  least  one  heavy-duty  crane  for 
handling  massive  loads  such  as  fully  assem¬ 
bled  machinery  and  heavy  vehicles. 

All  ports  must  have  fuel,  food,  fresh  water, 
and  arrangements  for  customs  examination. 


quarantine,  and  the  control  of  immigration 
and  passenger  traffic. 

A  major  (terminal)  port  is  one  where  full 
outbound  cargoes  can  be  obtained  and 
where  inbound  lading  can  be  economically 
handled  to  or  from  inland  producing  and 
consuming  areas  or  transferred  to  other  shij> 
ping.  A  noteworthy  example  is  the  port  o( 
Manchester,  England,  reached  by  the  deep 
water  ship  canal  which  extends  from  tide 
water  at  Liverpool  far  inland  to  the  heart  ol 
industrial  England  serving  a  major  part  o( 
the  manufacturing  potential  of  Great  Brit 
ain.  An  extensive  barge  traffic  is  also  carried 
on  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  han 
dling  goods  destined  for  far-flung  ports  and 
trans-shipped  either  at  Liverpool  wharves 
or  from  barge  or  lighter  alongside. 

MAJOR  INLAND  PORT 

The  port  of  Houston  also  affords  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  a  major  port  far  from  the  sea. 
The  Houston  ship  canal,  extending  sixty 
miles  inland  from  the  ocean  port  of  Galves¬ 
ton,  has  captured  a  major  part  of  world  com¬ 
merce  in  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  petroleum 
products  of  the  greatest  raw-material  pro¬ 
ducing  area  in  America. 

PIGGY  BACK  FLEETS 

A  recent  port  development  at  Houston  il¬ 
lustrates  a  trend.  A  shuttle  service  has  been 
set  up  between  Houston  and  Mobile,  Ala¬ 
bama.  Large  ocean  tankers  have  been 
equipped  to  carry  on  the  top  deck  (piggy¬ 
back)  fleets  of  highway  trailer  vans. 

These  come  into  Houston  from  points  far 
inland,  loaded  with  products  of  Texas.  A 
heavy-duty  gantry  crane  lifts  the  vans  from 
their  motor  equipment  and  swings  them 
into  place  on  the  deck.  While  this  is  going 
on,  the  ship  takes  on  a  cargo  of  petroleum 
products,  or  molasses,  to  its  full  loading 
draft.  The  vans  are  taken  off  at  Mobile 
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where  highway  equipment  stands  ready  to 
speed  the  lading  to  inland  points  in  the 
southeast  and  to  bring  back  to  Mobile  out¬ 
bound  lading  for  the  southwest.  And,  piggy¬ 
back  again,  with  water  ballast  if  required, 
the  mother  ship  returns  to  Houston.  The 
service  operates  on  a  fixed  time  schedule  and 
provides  dependable  store-door  delivery  to 
a  population  of  seven  million  in  the  south¬ 
west  and  as  many  more  in  the  Atlantic  states. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  last  of 
the  great  highway  ferry  boats  which  op¬ 
erated  between  lower  and  upper  Michigan 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  Mackinac 
Bridge  is  to  be  converted  to  piggy  back  serv¬ 
ice.  It  will  carry  highway  vans  on  top  decks 
with  general  merchandise  in  the  hold  and 
operate  between  Great  Lakes  ports  and,  pos¬ 
sibly,  between  lake  ports  and  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Such  a  scheme  eliminates  handling  and 
storage  costs  at  both  ends  of  the  movement 
and  is  expected  to  lessen  pilferage  and 
transit  damage.  Such  service  requires  heavy 
duty  gantry  cranes  at  each  port  served  and 
also  requires  the  organization  of  ground  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  land  part  of  the  movement. 

It  will  be  profitable  to  consider  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  currently  successful,  major  ports. 
The  first  characteristic  they  all  possess,  in 
addition  to  a  harbor,  is  a  populous  hinter¬ 
land  that  is  dependent  upon  the  port  as  its 
link  with  a  distant  overseas  market. 

MAN-MADE  IMPROVEMENTS 

Most  American  ports  of  consequence  have 
man-made  improvements.  The  deepening 
and  widening  of  channels  is  an  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  in  many  harbors.  It  may 
happen  that  improvement  of  an  inland  port 
is  detrimental  to  a  natural  port. 

Houston  tends  to  supplant  Galveston. 
Baton  Rouge  is  drawing  world  trade  from 
New  Orleans.  Manchester  tends  to  diminish 


the  growth  of  Liverpool.  Seattle’s  growth  to 
a  marked  extent  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
Tacoma.  The  potential  ports  on  our  Great 
Lakes  resulting  from  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  will  tend  to  lessen  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Montreal  and  Halifax. 

The  current  expansion  of  our  highway 
system  is  greatly  affecting  railway  transport. 
The  development  of  our  east-west  railway 
systems  practically  destroyed  water  trans¬ 
port  on  the  Great  Lakes,  except  for  bulk 
commodities  such  as  coal,  ore,  and  grain.  Air 
transport  competes  with  surface  transport. 

Port  management  must  be  continually  on 
the  alert  to  changing  conditions  both  here 
and  abroad  which  may  render  the  best  of 
current  planning  obsolete.  This  is  already 
affecting  another  characteristic  of  a  success¬ 
ful  port  which  is  a  comprehensive  system 
of  inland  transport.  Every  potential  port  has 
a  natural  hinterland  where  inland  transport 
distances  are  less  than  the  distance  to  com¬ 
peting  ports,  although  the  current  freight 
rates  may  not  reflect  this  advantage.  Sur¬ 
rounding  this  area  is  a  fringe  where  inland 
transport  costs  are  competitive.  This  is 
where  organization  enters  the  picture.  Its 
first  task  may  involve  the  smooth  handling 
of  import  cargo,  but  its  most  important  job 
has  to  do  with  export  cargo. 

HINTERLAND  SURVEY 

An  origin  and  destination  survey  should 
be  made  covering  all  industries  in  a  port’s 
hinterland  and  common  points  beyond.  This 
may  provide  the  evidence  to  lay  before  the 
sales  and  traffic  departments  of  industries 
having  a  substantial  interest  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  to  show  the  advantages  of  making  that 
port  its  gateway  to  the  world. 

These  activities  will  involve  a  continuing 
expense  which  will  have  to  be  met  from 
some  source.  In  ports  where  much  of  the 
waterfront  is  publicly  owned  (Montreal, 
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New  York,  New  Orleans)  port  facilities  have 
been  built  with  public  funds  and  costs  met 
by  tonnage  charges  on  the  lading  handled. 
Montreal  has  many  miles  of  publicly  owned 
and  operated  wharves  and  warehouses.  One 
hundred  ships  can  be  berthed  alongside 
these  wharves.  Grain  is  the  chief  export,  and 
a  vessel  can  be  loaded  with  grain  at  any 
berth  while  its  other  cargo  is  being  handled. 

The  port  of  New  Orleans  derives  substan¬ 
tial  revenue  from  tonnage  charges— enough 
to  finance  the  construction  and  operation  of 
wharves  and  warehouses  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  port.  The  operation  of  a 
major  port  will  require  an  extensive  organi¬ 
zation,  and  the  cost  of  such  services  as  the 
port  renders  must,  ultimately,  be  met  by 
charges  against  the  lading  unless  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  general  welfare  are  sufficient  to 
persuade  the  public  to  contribute.  Charges 
against  the  cargo  can  result  in  a  shift  to  a 
competing  port,  and  even  small  savings  may 
result  in  the  shift  of  a  shipping  line  from 
one  major  port  to  another. 

A  major  port  must  also  provide  or  have 
available  facilities  for  the  repair  and  pro¬ 
visioning  of  ocean  shipping.  A  port  where 
ship  building  is  carried  on  with  its  dry  docks 
and  heavy  equipment  will  be  especially  at¬ 
tractive  to  a  foreign  shipping  line. 

SEAWAY  CREATES  NEW  PATTERNS 

Important  changes  in  the  world  pattern  of 
ocean  shipping  followed  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  and,  later,  the  Panama  Canal. 
New  patterns  are  again  emerging  due  to  the 
eight-month  open  season  for  navigation  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Lake  cities,  which 
are  already  major  ports  in  the  handling  of 
basic  raw  materials  for  United  States  and 
Canadian  industry,  foresee  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  overseas  commerce. 


The  port  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  an  example 
of  farsighted  planning  for  the  future.  A1 
ready  a  major  port  in  the  handling  of  bulk 
cargo  (coal  and  ore),  the  Toledo-Lucas 
County  Port  Authority  is  now  planning 
to  capture  a  major  part  of  the  direct  ex 
port  trade  in  grain.  Toledo  is  served  by 
nine  railroad  trunk  lines  and  three  shon 
lines  while  120  truck  lines  fan  out  into  the 
hinterland.  The  trunk  lines  in  1956  brought 
to  Toledo  more  than  100  million  bushels  of 
grain,  chiefly  coming  from  Ohio,  Michigan. 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  Kan 
sas.  Toledo  elevators  have  a  current  capacity 
to  store  16  million  bushels  of  grain,  and  a 
10-million-bushel  elevator  is  now  under  con¬ 
struction.  Bids  are  also  in  for  a  new  water¬ 
side  elevator  of  more  than  three  million 
bushels  capacity,  to  be  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  devices  for  handling  and  con 
ditioning  grain,  and  loading  into  bulk  ves 
sels.  This  project  is  to  be  leased  for  40  years 
to  one  of  the  larger  grain  handling  corpora 
tions.  I 

A  TALE  OF  TOLEDO 

Toledo  is  nearly  600  miles  nearer  foreign 
ports  than  Chicago— about  three  days  travel 
time.  This  saving  in  time  alone  will  have 
weight  with  lines  which  plan  to  take  on  a 
return  cargo  of  grain.  The  time  saved  will 
permit  additional  round  trips  a  year  from 
European  ports.  Duluth-Superior  which  in 
1 959  reported  export  cargo  of  1 ,620,549  tons, 
is  about  700  miles  farther  from  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  than  is  Toledo. 

The  situation  at  Toledo  today  affords  a 
demonstration  of  the  various  steps  required 
which,  carried  to  completion,  could  change 
the  port,  as  far  as  overseas  traffic  is  con¬ 
cerned,  from  a  minor  port  to  a  major  port 
terminal. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  an  inland  city,  is  making  a  strong  bid  to  become  a  major 
port  in  world  trade.  This  map  demonstrates  its  strategic  location. 


1096  MILES  rnoM  SEVEN  ISLANDS - 


Through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  Toledo  offers  new  access  to  the  rich  markets  of  America’! 


I  maintenance  exchange 

\ 

I  LETTERS  OF  INQUIRY,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS, 

\  AND  NO  TES  B  Y  THE  EDITORS 


Air  conditioner  program  for  autumn 

When  the  air  conditioning  plant  is  shut 
down  in  the  Autumn  is  the  time  to  get  it 
ready  for  next  Spring  when  mechanics  are  in 
greater  demand.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  cooling  tower  which  cannot  be 
painted  until  it  is  dry. 

Flush  and  clean  the  cooling  tower  and 
pans  thoroughly.  Paint  the  metal  parts  with 
top  quality  paint.  This  does  not  include 
spray  nozzles  or  those  parts  used  for  heat 
transfer.  If  possible,  cover  the  fan  and  louvre 
openings  with  canvas,  plastic,  or  similar  ma¬ 
terial  to  protect  them  from  dust.  This  will 
save  time  in  the  Spring  when  getting  the  sys¬ 
tem  ready  for  operation. 

Take  the  float  valve  or  ball  cock  apart. 
Clean  it  and  install  a  new  washer.  Drain 
and  flush  the  entire  system  and  clean  all 
parts  carefully  including  strainer,  screens, 
and  nozzles. 

The  water  side  of  condensers  should  be 
cleaned  of  dirt  and  sediment.  It  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  remove  the  heads  to  accomplish 
this.  When  replacing  the  head  be  certain  to 
use  a  new  gasket. 

Priming  plaster  patches 

When  redecorating,  painting  over  fresh 
plaster  patches  always  presents  a  problem. 
Spackle  dries  slowly  and  excess  suction  may 


not  be  overcome  even  with  ttvo  coats  of 
paint. 

The  new  acrylic-resin  emulsion  primers 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  this  problem. 
This  paint  may  be  used  to  prime  the  plaster 
patches  even  before  they  are  completely  dry. 
Water  is  used  as  a  thinner  so  good  adhesion 
to  the  plaster  is  achieved.  It  takes  only  about 
20  minutes  to  dry.  A  finish  coat  of  alkyd  or 
latex  paint  may  be  applied  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  with  excellent  results. 

The  acrylic-resin  paint  may  be  used  also 
as  a  priming  coat  over  dry  wall  construction, 
perfa-taped  joints,  cinder  blocks,  and  other 
masonry  walls.  A  four-inch  nylon  brush  or 
a  roller  are  the  best  tools  to  use.  Because  of 
fast  drying,  a  bucket  of  clean  water  must  be 
kept  handy  for  occasional  washing  of  the 
brush  or  roller. 

Faulty  faucet  fashions 

Plumbing  manufacturers  recently  have 
over-streamlined  faucet  design  by  making 
all  handles  round  with  only  slight  ridges  for 
gripping.  Wet  hands  tend  to  slip,  and  elderly 
people  do  not  have  the  strength  in  their 
fingers  to  turn  off  the  water  properly.  Re¬ 
sult?  Dollars  drip  down  the  drain  and  calls 
come  in  to  replace  washers  that  are  not  at 
all  faulty.  Some  of  these  faucets  are  available 
with  cross  handles  or  lever  handles  if  one 
insists. 
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Often  a  dripping  faucet  is  not  caused  by 
a  worn  washer.  A  bit  of  sediment  or  other 
foreign  matter  may  prevent  the  washer  from 
seating  properly.  Forcing  it  closed  only  ruins 
both  the  washer  and  the  seat.  Try  opening 
the  faucet  for  a  full  flow  of  water.  If  the 
trouble  is  caused  by  loose  foreign  matter, 
chances  are  that  it  will  be  washed  out  and 
the  faucet  will  now  close  properly. 

Add  fuses  to  fluorecent  fixtures 

When  the  ballast  on  a  fluorescent  lighting 
fixture  goes  bad  it  sometimes  causes  an  oily, 
tar-like  substance  to  leak  out.  This  can  be 
cleaned  from  resilient  flooring  with  carbon 
tetrachloride.  If  the  fixture  hangs  over  car¬ 
peted  floors  and  fine  furniture  the  leak  may 
prove  to  be  costly. 

It  can  be  prevented  by  installation  of  a 
properly  sized  overload  fuse  in  the  fixture 
itself.  When  the  ballast  starts  to  go  bad  it 
draws  an  excessive  amount  of  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  This  will  cause  the  fuse  to  blow  before 
the  point  is  reached  where  the  ballast  leaks. 

Garage  door  closers 

If  you  operate  a  self-parking  garage  as  part 
of  an  apartment  house  it  may  pay  to  investi¬ 
gate  automatic  garage  door  closers.  The  loss 
of  heat  through  open  doors  may  be  sufficient 
to  make  the  investment  in  remote  controlled 
operating  devices  worthwhile. 

How  I  solved  a  vacancy  problem 

(From  reader  B.  G.  Maxwell,  manager  of  Millington 
Homes,  Inc.,  Millington,  Tenn.,  comes  this  letter  de¬ 
tailing  his  successful  approach  to  a  specialized  va¬ 
cancy  situation.) 

I  received  the  Journal  of  Property  Man¬ 
agement  and  have  found  that  good  ideas  are 
derived  from  reading  every  word  of  its  con¬ 


tents.  I  feel  this  magazine  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  for  a  property  manager  to  get  new 
ideas  that  will  not  only  save  his  clients 
money,  but  will  benefit  the  manager  also. 

I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  Journal  readen 
an  experience  which  I  believe  might  be 
helpful  to  some  managers.  Some  time  ago, 
I  faced  the  haunting  problem  of  vacancies. 
My  vacancies  were  beyond  the  acceptable 
percentage  of  normal  “move-ins”  and 
“move-outs.”  The  owner  and  I  were  begin 
ning  to  experience  a  drastic  vacancy  period. 
Consequently,  his  income  and  mine  were 
cut  severely. 

As  things  will  happen,  I  woke  up  to  the 
realization  that  my  office  was  turning  away 
families  that  wanted  furnished  apartments, 
All  of  my  apartments  were  supplied  with 
stoves,  refrigerators,  and  Venetian  blinds  but 
no  furniture.  After  I  realized  what  I  had  to 
do  to  rent  my  apartments,  namely  furnish 
them,  I  began  to  ponder  the  feasibility  of 
having  to  keep  tabs  on  all  the  furniture.  It 
would  add  repairs  and  complaints  to  my  rou¬ 
tine  problems. 

After  deciding  that  I  did  not  want  to  be 
responsible  for  the  furniture  myself,  I 
started  out  to  see  if  I  could  interest  one  of 
the  local  stores  in  renting  the  furniture  di¬ 
rectly  to  my  tenant.  At  first  my  idea  was  not 
well  received,  but  after  convincing  the  fur¬ 
niture  dealer  that  there  was  a  definite  need, 
I  was  able  to  convince  the  store  to  rent  to  as 
many  tenants  as  I  sent  them. 

As  a  result  of  this,  I  now  offer  furnished 
and  unfurnished  apartments  at  no  cost  to 
me  or  the  owner.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  about  200  rentals  in  the  project,  which 
decreased  my  vacancies  30  per  cent.  I  might 
add  that  the  furniture  dealer  makes  a  hand¬ 
some  profit,  I  rent  my  apartments,  and  the 
families  are  satisfied. 

Try  this.  It  has  worked  for  me.  It  might 
work  for  you. 
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Boiler  water  treatment 
retards  corrosion 

(Here  are  some  tips  on  how  to  beat  a  £ew  heating 
problems  as  cold  weather  looms.) 

In  high  pressure  systems  the  chemical 
treatment  of  boiler  water  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  competent  chemist  is  a  must.  It 
is  a  complicated  process  not  to  be  discussed 
now.  Low  pressure  heating  systems  are  also 
benehted  by  water  treatment. 

Cast  iron  boilers  are  not  adversely  affected 
by  rust.  Consequently,  unless  they  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  hard  water  area,  they  require  no 
chemical  treatment  other  than  an  annual 
purge  with  a  suitable  compound. 

Steel  boilers,  however,  are  subject  to  con¬ 
stant  rusting.  Their  lives  can  be  greatly  pro¬ 
longed  by  the  regular  addition  of  chemicals 
to  the  water.  This  reduces  rust  and  holds 
scale-producing  minerals  in  suspension.  The 
f  amount  and  kind  of  additives  depends  on 
I  the  composition  of  the  water  supply  and  is 
i  best  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  chem- 
i  ist  who  will  make  careful  laboratory  tests 
before  each  treatment. 

In  a  number  of  instances  these  tests  led 
to  the  discovery  of  leaks  at  remote  points 
in  the  system  before  they  became  harmful. 

Oil  burner  Jires 

No.  6  (Bunker  C)  oil  is  a  low  priced  fuel 
for  large  buildings,  but  neglect  of  equip¬ 
ment  can  make  it  very  expensive.  Many 
troubles  in  the  use  of  heavy  oil  burner 
equipment  come  from  the  simple  failure  of 
the  operator  to  keep  it  clean. 

The  rotary  cup  on  the  industrial  burner 
does  the  job  of  the  nozzle  on  the  light  oil 
burner.  This  cup  must  be  cleaned  at  least 
once  a  day  to  remove  the  incrustation  of  car¬ 
bon  that  forms  around  its  lip. 

Always  use  a  kerosene  soaked  rag  for  this 


purpose  but  never  scrape  the  cup  with  a 
knife  blade  or  any  other  instrument.  Slight 
nicks  in  the  lip  of  the  cup  distort  the  shape 
of  the  flame  and  hasten  the  build-up  of  car¬ 
bon  inside  the  combustion  chamber. 

This  carbon  build-up  can  take  place  in  a 
relatively  few  hours.  As  the  flame  hits  it,  the 
newly  formed  carbon  increases  in  geometric 
proportions.  The  heat  is  then  reflected  back 
from  the  carbon  to  the  cup  which  becomes 
further  damaged. 

Before  the  operator  realizes  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  the  flame  bounces  back  at  the  oil 
burner  damaging  the  wiring,  controls,  and 
even  the  refractory  material  of  the  combus¬ 
tion  chamber. 

Carbon  fires  in  heavy  oil  burners  are 
much  too  common  and  are  almost  entirely 
preventable  by  means  of  simple  cleaning 
and  attention.  They  result  in  shutdowns  for 
emergency  repairs  just  when  the  weather  is 
coldest.  Moreover,  the  damage  is  only  par¬ 
tially  covered  by  fire  insurance  policies.  Be¬ 
cause  the  fire  originates  within  the  boiler, 
only  the  external  damage  is  compensated. 


Leaking  cast  iron  radiators 

If  the  leak  is  in  an  accessible  spot  some 
of  the  new  metalic  putties  or  mend-all  kits 
may  make  a  suitable  repair.  If  the  leak  is 
near  the  bottom  you  might  try  a  liquid  de¬ 
signed  for  stopping  leaks  in  steam  boilers. 

Allow  the  radiator  to  become  as  hot  as 
possible.  Then  close  the  steam  valve.  Re¬ 
move  the  air  valve  and  pour  about  a  pint  or 
so  of  the  liquid  through  the  opening.  An  old 
air  valve  can  be  cut  to  make  a  very  suitable 
funnel  for  this  purpose. 

Let  the  liquid  settle  until  the  radiator  is 
quite  cold  before  opening  the  steam  valve 
again.  If  you  are  lucky  the  repair  will  last  for 
years.  All  you  risk  is  the  price  of  a  can  of 
stop-leak. 
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I  1009  E.  Main  Street . Richmond  19,  Va. 

QUEBEC  CHAPTER 

Albert  T.  Gbimstead,  President 

425  River  Street . Verdun,  Que. 

Jean-Pierre  Gatien,  Vice  President-Secretary-Treasurer 
5504  Verdun  Avenue . Montreal,  Que. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
Gordon  E.  Bush,  President 

2116  K  Street . Sacramento  2,  Calif. 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

2101  Capitol  Avenue . Sacramento  14,  Calif. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
Vernon  E.  Taylor,  President 

826  Garnet  Street . San  Diego  9,  Calif. 

Ben  W.  Hagar,  Vice  President 

Rm.  157,  Civic  Center . San  Diego  1,  Calif. 

Peter  H.  Peckham,  Treasurer 

300  First  National  Bldg . San  Diego  1,  Calif. 

John  N.  D.  Griffith,  Secretary 

524  B  Street . San  Diego  1,  Calif. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Heath  Angelo,  Jr.,  President 

425  15th  Street . Oakland  12,  Calif. 

G.  H.  Powell  Humphrey,  Vice  President 

209  Post  Street . San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

George  L.  Carter,  Treasurer 

464  California  Street . San  F'.ancisco  20,  Calif. 


ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 
Chester  B.  Heineck,  President 

Rm.  1321,  411  N.  7th  Street . St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

Howard  S.  Godwin,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

214  S.  Bemiston  Avenue . St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 

Oscar  F.  Renz,  Secretary-Treasurer 

804  Pine  Street . St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

TIDEWATER  CHAPTER 
George  C.  Karam,  President 

206  37th  Street,  P.  O.  Box  15. . .  .Newport  News,  Va. 
Robert  C.  Goodman,  Vice  President 

600  Kresge  Building . Norfolk  10,  Va. 

Gilman  Cooley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

3824  Kecoughtan  Road . Hampton,  Va. 

TULSA  CHAPTER 
B.  M,  Davenport,  President 

208  Thompson  Building . 

Veda  M.  Bostick,  Vice  President 

810  Atlas  Life  Building . 

Ed  B.  Detrick,  Secretary-Treasurer 
1300  S.  Main  Street . 

UTAH  CHAPTER 
Harold  J.  Kemp,  President 

Walker  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 

Box  1169 . Salt  Lake  City  10,  Utah 

Henry  P,  Kipp,  Vice  President 

315  £.  Second  S.  Street . Salt  Lake  City  11,  Utah 

Taylor  H.  Merrill,  Secretary -Treasurer 

19  W.  South  Temple  Street _ Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 

GREATER  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 
Harvey  L.  Humphrey,  President 

925  15th  Street,  N.W . Washington  5,  D.  C. 

William  T.  Nicholson,  First  Vice  President 

2105  K  Street,  N.W . Washington  7,  D.  C. 

Plater  T.  Gedney,  Second  Vice  President 

201  Southern  Building . Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Joseph  C.  Murray,  Secretary 

724  14th  Street,  N.W . Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Jack  R.  Jones,  Treasurer 

Box  351 . Arlington  1,  Va. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHERN 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 
E.  Charles  Ennett,  President 

2333  Third  Avenue . Seattle  1,  Wash. 

Kenneth  W.  Peth,  Vice  President 

575  Colman  Building . Seattle  4,  Wash. 

Ruby  M.  Wright,  Secretary 

1404  E.  42nd  Street . Seattle  5,  Wash. 

Frank  W.  Nolan,  Treasurer 

Natl.  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Seattle, 

P.  O.  Box  3966 . Seattle  24,  Wash. 


.Tulsa  3,  Okla 
.Tulsa  3,  Okla. 
Tulsa  19,  Okla. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Emanuel  E.  Falk,  Chairman . Newport  News,  Va. 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

H.  Perry  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr.,  Chairman.  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Vice  Chairman.  .Chicago,  Ill. 

Charles  H.  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 


J.  R.  Light,  Chairman . 

Robert  J.  Dotson,  Vice  Chairman 

J.  Russell  Doiron,  Advisor . 

S.  H.  Albert . 

Richard  J,  Aronson . 

Richard  D.  Barker . 

Benjamin  Blank . 

William  A.  Brennan,  Jr . 

Sam  E.  Brown . 

George  M.  Carpenter . 

John  H.  Cheatham . 

JosiAH  Collins . 

Roy  Deaton . 

Stanley  C.  Downing . 

John  M.  Dwelle . 

Wiley  S.  Eubanks . 

George  R.  Fessler . 

William  Gerhardt . 

Maxine  R.  Hammond . 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr . . 

Wilma  G.  Hefti . 

Will  H.  Higgins . . 

John  A.  Hunt . 

Charles  Kahn,  Jr . 

Harold  J.  Kemp . 

Fuller  L.  Kendrick,  Jr . 

Harold  Lassoff . 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr . 

George  M.  Lovejoy,  Jr . 

Y.  T.  Lum . 

John  R.  Lynch . 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons . 

W.  Merle  Mann . 

Harry  C.  Mathes . . 


.Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

. Savannah,  Ga. 

. . .  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
...Milwaukee,  Wise. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

_ Jacksonville,  Fla. 

. Chester,  Pa. 

. . .  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
.Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
..Washington,  D.  C. 

. . Miami,  Fla. 

...San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Tulsa,  Okla. 

. . . .  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

_ Charlotte,  N.  C. 

. Augusta,  Ga. 

. .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
. . .  San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Dayton,  Ohio 

.San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Des  Moines,  la. 

. . .  .Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Belleville,  Ill. 

. . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. Miami,  Fla. 

....New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. . .  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
..Washington,  D.  C. 
.San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Jackson,  Miss. 

. Denver,  Colo. 


John  R.  McGauley . Chattanooga,  Tern 

David  C.  McGinnis . Sacramento,  Cali 

John  C.  McGrath . El  Paso,  Tn. 

Flew  Murphey . Macon,  Ci 

James  H.  Nobil . Akron,  Ohio 

Charles  H.  Noble,  Jr . San  Antonio,  To 

Frank  W.  Nolan . Seattle,  WaA 

David  Nussbaum . Jacksonville,  Fla 

Harvey  D.  O’Neil . Seattle,  Waik 

Arthur  E.  Parrish . Miami  Shores,  Fla 

Alex  Z.  Perlstein . Hartford,  Conn, 

Louis  PiF.NTA . Detroit,  Mid 

B.  L.  Probst . Kansas  City,  Mo 

Kenneth  R.  Rice . Chicago,  111 

Myron  C.  Roberts . Brookline,  Masaj 

Sam  S.  Sherman . Canton,  Ohkij 

WiNFREE  H.  Slater . Richmond,  Va! 

Charles  L.  Strobeck . Chicago,  Ill. 

Victor  Swallow . Baltimore,  Md  i 

Enrique  Valledor . Miami,  Fla! 

John  L.  Van  Buskirk . Portland,  Ort 

John  B.  Wadsworth . Council  Bluffs,  la 

Eugene  C.  Walter . Clayton,  Mo. 

Ben  H.  Ward,  Jr . Houston,  Ta 

Herbert  Ward . Hoboken,  N.  ]. 

Lloyd  F.  Ware . Miami,  Fla 

Edwin  Whitney . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Stewart  Wicklin . .San  Diego,  Cali 

J.  Marvin  Wicks . Atlanta,  Ga 

AMO  COMMITTEE 

Raymond  Bosley,  Chairman . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Junius  H.  Garrison,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Greenville,  S.  C 

W.  A.  P.  Watkins,  Advisor . Chicago,  E 

Warner  G.  Baird,  Jr . Chicago,  E 

Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.]. 

Robert  V.  Erickson . Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Albert  T.  Grimstead . Verdun,  P.  Q.,  Caa. 

Charles  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.J- 

accrediting  committee 

Charles  Christel,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Ma 

David  W.  Childs,  Vice  Chairman . Kansas  City,  Mo 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr . Richmond,  Va 

Web  C.  Brown . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Aaron  M.  Chaney . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

H.  D.  Dermon . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Stuart  W.  Edwards . Jacksonville,  Fla 

Harry  A.  Gillespie . Vancouver,  B.  G.,  Can. 
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[  Robert  S.  Goodman  . . 
j  Norman  F.  Gorsuch  . . 

I  Joseph  J.  Gumberg - 

CarlG.  Harding . 

Calvin  J.  Harris,  Jr..  . 
Roy  a.  Heymann,  Jr.. 

John  I.  Hill . 

J.  D.  Hollis . 

0.  B.  Johnston . 

William  W.  Murray., 
Edward  T.  Oeeutt,  Jr. 

John  Ogden . 

Ralph' D.  Price . 

John  C.  Reid . 

Ralph  R.  Russ . 

Jlles  Saxe . 

Walter  M.  Schultz.  . . 

Louis  R.  Seybold . 

Raymond  K.  Sherife., 

Waldf.mar  Spliid . 

C.  S.  Stallard . 

Owen  H.  Ward . 

J.  Marvin  Wicks . 

Stanley  W.  Winn . 

Richard  V.  Works - 


. Louisville,  Ky. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
. . .  .Wilmington,  Del. 

_ Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

. Columbia,  S.  C. 

. Tulsa,  Okla. 

_ San  Diego,  Calif. 

. .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

_ Milwaukee,  Wise. 

. Chicago,  111. 

.  Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

.San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Hartford,  Conn. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

. .  .Sacramento,  Calif. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

. Jackson,  Miss. 

. Dallas,  Tex. 


AMO  activities  COMMITTEE 


Charles  J.  Kydd,  Chairman . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

John  R.  Maenner,  Vice  Chairman . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Leonard  M.  Fishel . Lima,  Ohio 

Worthington  B.  Houghton . Washington,  D.  C. 

Morton  S.  Kline . Trenton,  N.  J. 

Roy  H.  Krueger . Chicago,  Ill. 

Richard  L.  Lari  more . Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Harold  Lazaroff . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr . Flint,  Mich. 


j  BYLAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 
'  F.  Orin  Woodbury,  Chairman. . .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Howard  M.  Sonn,  Vice  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Advisor . New  Orleans,  La. 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 


CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 

Henry  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  Chairman . Dallas,  Tex. 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman . Dallas,  Tex. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury,  Advisor . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Raymond  Bosley . .Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

J.  Hal  Brown . Amarillo,  Tex. 

J.  A.  Burney . Dallas,  Tex. 

J.  Albert  DeWitt . El  Paso,  Tex. 

Lawrence  Gallaway . Dallas,  Tex. 

C.  Malcolm  Hamilton . Houston,  Tex. 

C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

Thomas  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 

W.  C.  Miller . Dallas,  Tex. 

Frank  E.  Montgomery . Austin,  Tex. 

Max  Ploeger,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

E.  Morgan  Townsfn . Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Richard  V.  Works . Dallas,  Tex. 

Ruth  Yelton . San  Antonio,  Tex. 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION  COUNCIL 

William  S.  Everett,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Carl  A.  Mayer,  Vice  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Advisor . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Henry  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

John  Harrison . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

H.  Perry  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 

Thomas  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 

William  McAinsh,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

COLLEGE  CONTACT  COMMITTEE 

John  Harrison,  Chairman . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Russel  A.  Pointer,  Vice  Chairman.  .Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

William  H.  Allen . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Donald  L.  Arado . Chicago,  III. 

Ross  J.  Beatty,  Jr . Chicago,  111. 

Emerson  R.  Boyd . Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Clarice  Busch . Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Wallace  H.  Campbell . Baltimore,  Md. 

David  E.  Constine,  Jr . Richmond,  Va. 

J.  Albert  DeWitt . El  Paso,  Tex. 

Walter  M.  Evans . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lawrence  C.  Gallaway . Dallas,  Tex. 

Robert  K.  Gannaway . Chicago,  Ill. 

Jose  E.  Geigel . Santurce,  Puerto  Rico 

Edward  T.  Hacker . Lansing,  Mich. 

Ben  W.  Hagar . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Charles  T.  Hall . Shreveport,  La. 

William  R.  Carrington  Jones . Memphis,  Tenn. 

H.  E.  Jorgenson . Dallas,  Tex. 

Arthur  J.  Lariviere . Worcester,  Mass. 

James  M.  Marshall . Charlottesville,  Va. 

Charles  M.  Marsteller,  Jr . Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Robert  M.  Moore . Wichita,  Kans. 

Harland  L.  Mossman,  Jr . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Kenet  Pearce . La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Alfred  A.  Plamann . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Alfred  G.  Rasor . Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Louie  Reese . Birmingham,  Ala. 

Leonard  H.  Scane . Evanston,  Ill. 

Clarke  C.  Stayman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Albert  Westendorf . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

M.  Tigner  Wiggins . Atlanta,  Ga. 

COURSES  AND  TRAINING  COMMITTEE 

Henry  Beaumont,  Chairman...  .Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

William  Abelmann . Glendale,  Calif. 

William  E.  Alexander . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martin  S.  Berman . Boston,  Mass. 

Alden  H.  Brown . Denver,  Colo. 

Wallace  H.  Campbell . Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Rowland  E.  Dietz . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Irving  P.  Durchslag . Chicago,  Ill. 

Lawrence  D.  Edwards . Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 

Kelvin  Greenstreet . Seattle,  Wash. 

William  B.  Guy,  jR .  Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  P.  Heasley . Orlando,  Fla. 
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John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  Ill. 

M.  Jeffery  Holbrook . Portland,  Ore. 

James  C.  Holmes . .' . Detroit,  Mich. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa.  Okla. 

Frank  McCray . Evansville,  Ind. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  S.  O’Keefe . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Earle  R.  Vaughan . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Percy  E.  Wagner . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

F.  E.  Whitney . Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

experience  exchange  committee 

William  McAinsh,  Jr.,  Chairman. .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

Warner  Baird,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Gilman  Cooley . Hampton,  Va. 

Jack  McCarthy . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ralph  Russ . New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  Struthers . Denver,  Colo. 

JOURNAL  EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 

H.  Perry  Holmes,  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

Wilma  C.  Hefti . Des  Moines,  la. 

Edward  C.  Hustace . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Theodore  P.  Lebro . Fulton,  N.  Y. 

I.  Maximilian  Martin . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Eleanore  Sheley . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

O.  Ellsworth  Stevens . Baltimore,  Md. 

PANELS  AND  SPEAKERS  COMMITTEE 

Thomas  B.  Knowles,  Chairman . Denver,  Colo. 

Vincent  Mead,  Vice  Chairman . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Jules  B.  Altemus . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Harry  R.  Arneson,  Jr . Fargo,  N.  D. 

Walter  Avery . Boston,  Mass. 

David  M.  Batavia . Tucson,  Ariz. 

Alexander  S.  Beal . Boston,  Mass. 

Kenneth  Draper . Detroit,  Mich. 

Bertram  A.  Druker . Boston,  Mass. 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

George  L.  Fisher . Lomita,  Calif. 

James  £.  Gallagher . Chicago,  HI. 

J.  B.  Gillespie . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Kenneth  Grosse . Lansdale,  Pa. 

Melton  D.  Haney . Washington,  D.  C. 

WiLUAM  G.  Haynie . Orlando,  Fla. 

James  J.  Hesson . Irvington,  N.  J. 

George  W.  Kimball . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Weeden  B.  Nichols . Dallas,  Tex. 

Norman  Ostrow . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Jimmie  A.  Proctor . Columbia,  Mo. 

Ben  H.  Ward,  Jr . Houston,  Tex. 


PUBLICATIONS 

William  Walters,  Jr.,  Chairman. .  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


John  R.  Higgins,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  Perry  Holmes,  Advisor . Detroit,  Mich. 

George  R.  Bailey . Chicago,  III. 

Michael  A.  Conlon . Miami,  Fla. 

Wayne  Courtright . Stockton,  Calif. 

John  C.  Cushman,  Jr . New  York,  N.  Y. 


Stuart  W.  Elliott . Charlotte,  N,( 

Alfred  S.  Friedman . New  York,  N,! 

David  J.  Gotholo . Detroit,  Mid 

Louis  Layton . Kansas  City.M 

William  McAinsh,  Jr . Washington,  D,( 

Ray  T.  Sterunc . Miami,  n 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . Richmond,  Vi 

L.  M.  VON  Schilling,  Jr . Hampton, fi 

Robert  J.  Wilson . Omaha,  Ntk 


RESEARCH,  STANDARDS  AND  FORMS  COMMITTEE 


Howard  H.  Gilbert,  Chairman . Cambridge,  Mg 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr.  Vice  Chairman. Richmond, Vi 

Damian  P.  Ducy,  Advisor . Pueblo,  Cdi 

H.  R.  Coates,  Jr . Richmond, 

Robert  E.  Hickman . Wilmington,  Dd 

Louie  D.  Kemp . Birmingham,  Ab 

A.  F.  Kerns . Memphis,  Tm 

Paul  H.  Lewis . St.  Louis,  U 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons . San  Francisco,  Cal 

John  F.  McCarthy . Hammond,  U 

York  McDonnell . Cincinnati,  Obi 

Joseph  C.  Murray . Washington,  D.C 

Weeden  B.  Nichols . Dallas,  Ta 

Leon  R.  Poock . Brookline,  Mai 

E.  Eugene  Schwartz . Akron,  Obi 

V'iNCENT  SoTtile . Charleston,  it 

Alton  Stanford . High  Point,  N.( 

Harry  J,  Strief,  Jr . Dallas,  Ta 

R.  R.  Vanden  Heuvel . El  Paso,Ta 

George  W.  Williams,  III . Belmont,  Cal 

Lee  Williams . Silver  Spring,  M 


ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 


Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Chairman . Newark,  N.| 

Edward  G.  Hacker . Lansing,  Midj 

Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.lj 


MEMBERSHIP  AND  CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 


George  J.  Pipe,  Chairman . 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  Vice  Chairman 

Kendall  Cady,  Advisor . 

Heath  Angelo,  Jr . 

James  D.  Baker,  Jr . 

Howard  A.  Bishop . 

Gordon  E.  Bush . 

John  Chatley,  Jr . 

John  Cheatham . 

David  W.  Childs . . 

Clarence  V.  Coleman . 

Frederick  L.  Dabney . 

B.  M.  Davenport . 

Stanley  Downing . 

£.  Charles  Ennett . 

Robert  V.  Erickson . 

H.  Frank  Faucette,  Jr . 

Carroll  A.  Forrest . . 

Bert  J.  Friedman . 

Plater  T.  Gedney . 

Goodwin  Gibson . 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . 


. Detroit,  Midi 

. Miami,  n 

. Chicago, 

. Oakland,  Call 

. . . .  Jacksonville,  n 

. Denver,  Col 

, .  .Sacramento,  Call 
. . .  Philadelphia,  Pj 

. Miami,  FI 

. . . .  Kansas  City,  Ml 

. Denver,  Coi 

. Boston,  Ms 

. Tulsa,  Okl 

. . .  .Cincinnati,  Ob 

. Seattle,  Wai 

. Pittsburgh,  Fi 

. Raleigh,  N.I 

. . .  Indianapolis,  h 
.  .Los  Angeles,  Cali 
.  .Washington,  D.l 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Ca 
. . .  Cambridge,  Ma 
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George  J.  Gouwtein. 
Norman  F.  Gorsuch. 
Albert  T.  Grimstead 
William  C.  Haines.. 


William  F.  Halverhout 
C.  Malcolm  Hamilton. 


1 

I 


Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr. 
James  J.  Harrigan,  Jr..  . . 

Alfred  T.  Hearin . 

Wilma  C.  Hefti . 

Chester  B.  Heineck . 

Albert  D.  Hemstreet.  . . 

Erwin  A.  Henschel . 

Kenneth  Hicks . 

John  R.  Higgins . 

Jacob  Hirschhorn . 

M.  Jefferv  Holbrook.  . . 
Harvey  L.  Humphrey.  . . 

Carl  R.  Johnson . 

Clifford  W.  Johnson.  . . 

George  C.  Karam . 

Harold  J.  Kemp . 

Arden  O.  Lannigan . 

Alfred  London . 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons - 

John  R.  Maenner . 

Jefferson  D.  Marks _ 

Reu)  j.  McClatchy . 

Donald  £.  McGuire _ 

Allen  R.  Moore . 

Robert  Padgett . 

Raymond  Payne,  Jr . 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr.. 

Leon  R.  Poock . 

Albert  Quell . 

Harry  P.  Richter . 

Ralph  Russ . 

Howard  Sonn . 

Whitney  Staples . 

Vernon  E.  Taylor . 

William  H.  Tilly . 

Stewart  Wight . 

Richard  V,  Works . 

Ruby  Wright . 

Frank  J.  Zuzak . 


. . . .  Syracuse,  New  York 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

_ Verdun,  Que.,  Can. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

. Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

_ South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

. Tampa,  Fla. 

. Des  Moines,  la. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Augusta,  Ga. 

. Milwaukee,  Wise. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Newark,  N.  J. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. Newport  News,  Va. 

. .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. Spokane,  Wash. 

_ Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

. . .  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

. . Bradenton,  Fla. 

. Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
. . .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

. Richmond,  Va. 

. Brookline,  Mass. 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Birmingham,  Ala. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

. Shreveport,  La. 


MILITARY  HOUSING  COMMITTEE  • 

F.  Orin  Woodbury,  Chairman . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 
F.  Orin  Woodbury,  Chairman. ..  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Henry  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Carl  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PUBLICITY  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

Ed  Mendenhall,  Chairman . High  Point,  N.  C. 

Clarence  V.  Coleman,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Denver,  Colo. 

Durand  Taylor,  Advisor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  S.  Baily . Portland,  Ore. 

Jack  Caminker . Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  Chetham . Chicago,  Ill. 

Derwood  C.  Felton . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lloyd  A.  Fisher . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Jarvis  Freedman . Ottawa,  Ont.,  Can. 

William  D.  Galbreath . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr . Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Garland  W.  Headley . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

George  Karam . Newport  News,  Va. 

T.  R.  La  WING . Charlotte,  N,  C. 

Kay  Q.  Morrow . Chicago,  Ill. 

John  S.  Odell . National  City,  Calif. 

Raymond  D.  Payne,  Sr . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr . Richmond,  Va. 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr . Flint,  Mich. 

Arthur  G.  Pulis,  Jr . Newark,  N.  J. 

Lester  Shear . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Alvah  L.  Spooner . Spokane,  Wash. 

Harry  J.  Sonz . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins . Lansing,  Mich. 

L.  M.  Studstill . West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Frank  Sussler . Norwich,  Conn. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Felix  T.  Thoeren . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Glen  G.  Wallace . Des  Moines,  la. 


IREM  APPOINTEE  TO  NAREB  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
Russel  A.  Pointer . Saginaw,  Mich. 

APPOINTEE  FROM  NAREB  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  TO  IREM  GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PAST  PRESIDENTS’  CLUB 


Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Chairman . 1947 

F,  Orin  Woodbury,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Secretary-Treasurer . 1959 

•  Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Ill . 1934-35 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich . 1936 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.J . 1937 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill . 1 938-39 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich . 1940 

J.  WiLLUM  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 1941 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass . 1942 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colo . 1943 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 1944 

Delbert  S.  Wenzuck,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 1945-46 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Ill . 1948 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Pueblo,  Colo . 1949 

Carey  Winston,  Washington,  D.C . 1950 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Newark,  N.J . 1951 

Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif . 1952 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 1953 

J.  Russell  Doiron,  Baton  Rouge,  La . 1954 

WiLUAM  A.  Walters,  Los  Angeles,  Calif . 1955 

William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chicago,  Ill . 1956 

J.  Wallace  Paletou,  New  Orleans,  La . 1957 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr.,  San  Francisco,  Calif . 1958 


*  Deceased 


TO  INSURE  PROMPT  DELIVERY  OF  THE  Journal  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  ADVISE 
THE  POSTMASTER  AS  WELL  AS  THE  Journal  PUBLICATION  OFFICE  OF  CHANGES  IN  ADDRESS. 
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